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The present article has as its aim the as- 
sembling and placing on record the latest 
and most accurate information on the 
names of certain sizable islands of the west- 
ern half of the Mediterranean Sea, mention- 
ing the high points of the linguistic and 
other history of these, and at its end the 
outlining in some detail of the survival on 
_ the Maltese Archipelago of what is Arabic’s 

most divergent dialect or language, one 
curiously beset with Italian. The island 
name etymologies include that of the Arabic 
name of Etna Mountain, Sicily’s prominent 
geographical feature. Original expatiation 
on Maltese Arabic has been curtailed to 
save space. Grateful acknowledgment is 
due to J. Whatmough, professor of com- 
parative philology, Harvard University; 
Philip K. Hitti, professor of Oriental lan- 
guages and literatures, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Julian H. Bonfante, professor of 
Italian language and literature, Princeton 
University; Mario A. Pei, Department of 
Romance Languages, Columbia University ; 
Arthur Jeffery, professor of Semitic lan- 
guages, Columbia University; Elio Giantur- 
co, Law Library, Library of Congress; 
Habib Kurani, Office of War Information; 
A. B. Antar, Office of War Information; 
and several others. Henry B. Collins, Jr., 
Bureau of American Ethnology, contrib- 
uted a bibliography. Especially are we 
obligated to Professor Hitti, speaker of 
Arabic, who became independently in- 
terested and turned over to us his notes on 
the mention of Pantelleria Island in the 
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geography of Yaaquut; to Professor Bon- 
fante, who has written us four times; to Dr. 
Kurani, who contributed the unique ety- 
mology of the Arabic name of Etna; and to 
Mr. Antar, who has furnished clippings and 
has assisted on ten different points. Mr. 
Gianturco, who talks Italian as his mother 
tongue and has an unusual knowledge of 
Latin, has helped in a negative way more 
than in a positive one. Realizing that all 
etymologies go back only a jog, he has had 
fun even with our triumphs. For instance, 
the famous city of western Sicily is known 
in Italian as Palermo; its name crops up in 
Greek, even in Modern Greek, as Panormos, 
which sounds in Greek exactly as if it means 
very much of a harbor, being formed like 
pan-agathos, good indeed. But it has for 
years bothered Gianturco to know why 
Italian has in this name a form that shows 
no nicety of conformity with the Greek. At 
last he mustered sufficient courage to ask 
Dr. Herbert H. Vaughan, Department of 
Romance Languages, University of Cali- 
fornia, how the change came about—and was 
told: the Saracens brought it about! It is 
possible that Panormos is a corruption of 
an aboriginal language land name and is not 
Greek or Italian at all. We are indebted es- 
pecially to Professor Hitti and to Mr. Antar 
for their independent finding of the articles 
by Dr. Bernard Lewis in the Arabic Listener 
and in the Rabat newspaper Es-Sa‘aada. 
Dr. Hitti copied passages from the same in 
his own hand, and Mr. Antar translated all 
of the same prior to the incorporation of 
important points into the present article. 
Finally, Dr. Kurani, whose knowledge is 
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better than any dictionary because based 
on wide reading of Egyptian and other 
newspapers, checked on all the Arabic 
names of places herein, and his checking 
was verified by Arabic dictionaries and, on 
top of this, thoroughly by the researches of 
Paul Vogenitz. 

Throughout the following it should be 
borne in mind that not only Greek and Latin 
island names, but also Arabic, are feminine. 

Spellings with y and with the macron 
of Latin names taken over from the Greek 
have been in some few instances retained 
for practical purposes. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA 


By far the largest sea on the face of the 
earth, with exception of island-bounded 
ones, is the Mediterranean of the Old World, 
by its vast saltwater-filled depression all 
but separating Eurasia and Africa. Leading 
off from the Mediterranean to the north 
are the wide-mouthed Adriatic Sea and the 
narrow-mouthed Black Sea; whereas the 
Caspian Sea, formed by a depression similar 
to that which originated the Mediterranean, 
is landlocked and is not connected with the 
Mediterranean at all. The Sahara Desert, 
some distance south of the Mediterranean 
and paralleling it in its extension across 
northern Africa, lies partly below ocean 
level and would if filled with water become 
what might be termed a second and more 
southerly Mediterranean Sea. The strangest 
fact about the Mediterranean Sea, as re- 
gards languages, is that it is nameless. In 
the most various languages it is merely 
referred to as the sea. Basque itxaso, also 
itsaso, Latin mare, Phoenician *yaam, 
Arabic bahr, Ancient Egyptian im, Tuareg 
Berber egeriu—all mean “‘sea” and are used 
of the Mediterranean. If the speaker wishes 
to be specific, the sea is described as the sea 
here, the southern sea, the northern sea, our 
sea, or the like. Thus Arabic sometimes 
says bahr-na, our sea. The name Mediter- 
ranean itself is in origin a description, saying 
the sea amid the lands. Ancient Egyptian 
Uatch-ur, god of the Mediterranean Sea, is 
the only example we can find of the Medi- 
terranean appearing as a named divinity. 
There was no general name of the lands of 
the northern shore of the Mediterranean, 
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or to any extent of the eastern shore, but 
there was a name for the southern shore, 
Ancient Egyptian applied Lebu to the 
region west of Egypt, and Greek shows this 
same word in its Libtiee, which was applied 
by the Greeks to northern Africa west of 
Egypt, an application still more or less 
followed in Latin with the Latin spelling 
Libya, although the term Africa, applied 
to all the region south of the Mediterranean 
became the general designation, and in 
Italian Libia is restricted to the region just 
west of Egypt. To Arabic speakers, all 
north Africa west of Egypt was, and is, 
Maprib, a term which also means the west 
in general. The Strait of Gibraltar, narrow 
outlet of the Mediterranean, was known to 
the Greeks as the Pillars of Hercules, but 
the Phoenician name of the Strait of Gi- 
braltar is unknown. 

The portion of the Mediterranean Sea 
comprised between the islands of Corsica, 
Sardinia, and Sicily and the peninsula of 
Italy was known among other names to the 
ancient Greeks as Tuurreendios Pélagos, 
alias Tuurreenikés Pélagos, meaning the 
Etruscan Sea, taken into Latin as Mare 
Tyrrhénum, and is standardized in Italian 
as Mar Tirreno, and in English as the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. 


GENERAL HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Before the names of the islands of the 
western Mediterranean are presented, a pre- 
liminary anchoring should be gained in the 
general history of the region, for this history 
has everywhere been much the same. 

The islands were at the dawn of written 
history, and doubtless during long pre- 
historical times, inhabited by populations 
speaking languages that early became ex- 
tinct as a result of military conquest. Not 
one of the aboriginal island languages has 
survived even to the extent of going on 
inscriptional record, but each of them has 
no doubt left topographical and gentilitious 
names, or words used as names, and perhaps 
other words as well, incorporated into the 
language of newer comers. Some of these 
words are at the present remote date no 
doubt still existent, but only in a battered 
and bartered form which is indefinite for 
linguistic purposes. Parallelism would sug- 
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gest that diversity of language, possibly to 
the extent of there having been two or 
several stocks, obtained on the islands. 
There may have been a condition like the 
string of vastly diversified Berber languages 
which extended along the north African 
coast until driven inland by the Arabs, 
where the Berber languages still obtain. 

But the archeology of the western Medi- 
terranean insular peoples is not question- 
able or silent. Stone towers and other struc- 
tures still stand or have been uncovered. 
Excavation has already yielded temples and 
the artifacting of cultures from nonscrip- 
torial times, while future ages will vastly 
increase and definitize this archeological 
record. Aboriginal insular blood doubtless 
also persists on each of the islands. 

There came to these islands two Semitic 
thrusts from the far-away eastern end of 
the Mediterranean, where the so-called 
Semitic family of languages obtained, both 
of them of course water-borne. The first 
of these was the Phoenician thrust, very 
early in origin, starting from the region of 
Tyre and impelled by trade and coloniza- 
tion; the second was the Arabic, also known 
as the Saracen, thrust, originating at the 
close of what is known to European his- 
torians as the Early Middle Ages, starting 
from inner Arabia, largely land-borne, and 
impelled by religion and colonization. 

It is one of the minor aims of this paper to 
present a new etymology of the word 
Phoenician, worked out by the senior 
author. Greek Phéinix, m, Phoenician, 
genitive Phéiniikos, feminine Phéiniissa, 
is the standardized form of ancient Greek 
and survives into modern Greek, in which 
latter the vowel of the penult is, however, 
short, the pronunciation being Ffnix, 
m, genitive Finikos. Latin Poenus, later 
Puunus, m, Phoenician, diminutive noun 
Puunulus, adjective Puunicus, stipulates an 
unrecorded ancient Greek *Phéinos, m, 
Phoenician, adjective *Phéinikos, lacking 
the -iik- formative and therefore being 
what in Greek would be called heteroclitic, 
just as the Messapian language of ancient 
Italy had pdnos, m, bread, versus Latin 
panis, m, bread, and Gothic, a North 
Germanic language, had fisks (earlier 
*piskos), m, fish, versus Latin piscis, m, 
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fish. One of the common Greek words for 
red was phdinix; and if one looks up red in 
Yonge’s English-Greek dictionary, phéinix 
will be found to lead off the entry of equiva- 
lent words. Phoiniiké-pedos, m, lit. red- 
bottomed, was one of the Greek terms for 
the Red Sea, and phoiniiké-pteros, m, lit. 
red-feathered, is indicated by ancient 
Egyptian to have been the Greek word for 
the ibis of Egypt, the ancient Egyptian for 
ibis meaning red. It has been generally ac- 
cepted that Phéinix was applied to Phoe- 
nician because of tawny or ruddy appear- 
ance, but our new etymology is that the 
term was applied because of the association 
of the Phoenician with the snail crimson 
industry. 

Brief mention should be made here of this 
industry, which had its headquarters among 
the Phoenicians at Tyre and to which a 
Phoenician was by the Greeks at sight, or 
at mention, aligned. Several species of snail 
could be used, but notably two species of 
the genus Murex were concerned. Greek sea- 
farers early ran into Phoenician sea-farers, 
the latter engaged in gathering snails. 
Pliny describes in Latin the details of the 
dyeing process by which a sort of pus secre- 
tion of the head of the snail was made to 
produce encrimsoned cloth of a color 
known to the ancients as royal “purple.” 
One gets the impression in reading this ac- 
count that the coloring was sometimes dim 
or unsuccessful. Snail encrimsoning was 
largely abandoned already in the Middle 
Ages, and modern analine and cochineal 
dyeing has relegated it to merely historical 
curiosity. The snail species, however, still 
survive, and are well known, having, ac- 
cording to communication received from 
Dr. Paul Bartsch, United States National 
Museum, been thoroughly studied by 
conchcologists. 

As to the anterior history of the word 
*Phéinos alias Phéinix, we can point out 
only that this word does not occur in what 
fragmentary Phoenician language record- 
ings we possess, nor does it occur in the 
closely related Hebrew, from which we have 
a much larger fund of words. Nor is it the 
ancient Egyptian word for Phoenician or 
Phoenicia. One can not say anything about 
commonness of occurrence as regards such a 
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language as ancient Egyptian, where we are 
fortunate to get any occurrence at all, but 
there occurs in Egyptian Poun-t, Arabia, 
including the lands of the Persian Gulf, and 
since -t is a feminine postfix, one can well 
perceive in Poun- a possible source of 
Greek *Phéinos. Egyptian Tchah, also 
Kefti, are the names of Phoenicia. On record 
also are Egyptian Kharu, Syria, and Reth- 
enu, Syria and Palestine together. It may be 
that Greek *Phéinos is an Oriental word in 
origin, but what we actually know is that 
it meant in Greek evidently dyester, and 
if assumption of Greek origin is correct 
derivation may well have been from Greek 
phénos, murder, Aryan *chwénos, for there 
occurs in Greek phoinés, for *chwon-yé-s, 
poetical, red with blood. If Greek deriva- 
tions are here in order, one can also get 
*Phéinos from phoitéoo, to rove, a new 
etymology proposed by the senior author. 

Phoenician inscriptions indicate that the 
Phoenicians never referred to themselves 
as Phoenicians, but as Canaanites, and for- 
tunately we know considerable about the 
Canaanites from non-Phoenician sources. 
The Phoenician language was termed by the 
Phoenicians themselves Canaanitic. 

The Phoenicians’ first Mediterranean 
island conquest was Cyprus, a large island 
of the eastern part of the Sea in front of 
Tyre and therefore outside the field of the 
present article. Their subsequent and great- 
est conquest was not an island, but the 
planting of Carthage on the north African 
coast in what is now called Tunisia, for 
which purpose a native Berber-speaking 
population had to be dealt with. This colony 
of Carthage, which became a vast city 
eclipsing even the mother Tyre itself, was 
apparently known to the Phoenicians only 
by the descriptive term Qert Haadaast, 
meaning the new city, the first word mean- 
ing city and the second meaning new. This 
name was too much in its sounds for either 
Greek or Latin, and the standardized Greek 
corruption became Karkhedéon, the Latin 
Cart(h)aago. One casts about, according to 
the training of philology, to discover some 
other word in Latin toward which the 
foreign name became assimilated, and 
thinks at once of Latin caartilaago, carti- 
lage. Both Cartaago and caartilaago are 
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feminine and are phonetically much alike. 
In later Phoenician history it became hard 
to say whether colonization of islands was 
perpetrated from Tyre or from Carthage, or 
from both. Eastern Spain became a power- 
ful Phoenician center, and one of the towns 
established there was known as the new 
new-city, in Latin as Cartaago Nova, to 
which the Spanish descendant form, Carté- 
gena, still in use and applied to the same 
settlement, bears interesting testimony. 

The Phoenician name of the inner harbor 
of Carthage is also known to us. It was 
Qaatoon, lit. the small one, corrupted and 
standardized in Greek as Kéothoon and 
having nothing to do with the name 
Carthage. 

The Mediterranean was during a long 
period a Phoenician lake, and since history 
comes to us from Greek and Latin we are 
left largely in the dark as to Phoenician 
history. It can be safely assumed, however, 
that the Phoenicians in the history of many 
of the islands preceded the Greeks, but 
whether as mere traders or as linguistic 
supplanters is a matter to be determined by 
archeology and history of each individual 
island, and is sometimes only to be sur- 
mised. The Phoenicians very occasionally 
ventured beyond the Strait of Gibraltar to 
trade with the Britain or Ireland barbarian 
inhabitants, where they could have been 
described as Mediterraneans. 

The account of the so-called Punic wars 
between Rome and Carthage is one of the 
chapters best known in history. The second 
Punic War, terminating in 202 B.C., left 
the Phoenicians with only Africa, and the 
Third’ Punic War, ending in 146 B.C., put 
an end to Carthage. The war culminated in 
five days of frenzied street fighting in the 
city of Carthage. Phoenician mastery of 
the Mediterranean was followed by Roman. 

As has been stated above the Phoenician 
language was Canaanitic, so similar to 
Hebrew that a speaker of one language 
could with a little practice understand the 
other. As history has turned out, the most 
remarkable fact about the Phoenician lan- 
guage is that it gave the alphabet to Greek, 
thus causing Greek to become a written 
language. Not only Greek but also Latin 
and Etruscan became written languages, 
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written in forms of the Greek alphabet. 
Western Phoenician disappeared with the 
fall of Carthage, but in the east Phoenician 
lingered on, and it is not known just when 
it became extinct. Phoenician became sup- 
planted by Latin in the west, by Aramaic in 
the east. 

Arabic Fiiniiqii, adj, Phoenician, plural 
Fiiniigiiyiin, simply shows an Arabicized 
form of the Greek. 

The second Semitic wave, like the first, 
was largely anchored to northern Africa but 
originated in the religious movement of 


Mohammed, 570-632 A.D. The name | 


Mohammed, in Arabic Muhammad mean- 
ing the elevated one, is one of the most 
famous in history, his hegira, or flight, from 
which Mohammedans date their era, having 
occurred in 632. Semitic, in a form different 
from Phoenician, was carried west more 
thoroughly than the Phoenicians had ever 
carried it, to supplant the endemic lan- 
guages of the entire coast of north Africa 
and to be spoken by a ruling class through- 
out the southern half of Spain and the large 
islands of the western Mediterranean. 
The entire Iberian Peninsula was known in 
Arabic as Al-Andalus, whereas in Spanish 
Andaluz, andaluz means only Andalusian 
and the former province was called Anda- 
luefa, English Andalusia. The Arabic is from 
the Spanish, and the Spanish is from alow 
Latin *Vandaluuc, the Latin gentilitious 
noun being Vandalus, and this for Vandalic 
*Wandils, expressly determined by Pliny 
to have meant rover. In Arabic-speaking 
northern Africa, poetry was written about 
Al-Andalus. The Arabic language, carried 
west, broke up in course of time into sepa- 
rate dialects or languages, and there came 
into being west of Egypt 11 varieties: 
(1) Hispano-Arabic, (2) Balearic, (3) Mor- 
ocean, (4) Algerian (including Tunisian), 
(5) Corsican, (6) Sardinian, (7) Sicilian, 
(8) Pantellerian, (9) Lampedusan, (10) 
Maltese, and (11) Libyan. All these were 
known collectively in Arabic as the tongues 
of the Mayrib, also transliterated Mayreb, 
that is, the tongues of the West. Numbers 
1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 are extinct, having 
yielded in every instance to some variety or 
another of Latin-derived Romance lan- 
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In Arabic the generic name of the lan- 
guage as a whole, and the name of any one 
of these languages or dialects, is ‘Arabii. 

How Latin-originated Romance came 
into several of the islands causing extinc- 
tion of Arabic is a matter of individual 
island history, one about which thick vol- 
umes can be written. Of all the islands, only 
on Malta and adjacent Gozo does Arabic 
survive. 


THE BALEARIC ISLANDS 


The Balearic Islands are situated in the 
central part of the sea off the eastern coast 
of Spain and southeast of the large Cata- 
lonian-speaking city of Barcelona. The 
Balearic islands of size are four in number: 
Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, and Formentera; 
in Spanish: Mallorca, Menorca, Ibiza, and 
Formentera; in Catalonian the same as in 
Spanish except that the name of the third- 
mentioned island is spelled Ibica. The Ba- 
learic islands constitute the Spanish prov- 
ince of Baleares, but the older usage is to 
apply the Spanish term Baleares to Majorca 
and Minorca Islands only and to apply the 
Spanish term Pitiuses to Iviza and For- 
mentera. 

Greek Gumneesfos is the adjective mean- 
ing Balearic inanimate or animate. The 
masculine plural is what is mostly in use 
referring to the aboriginals or natives, while 
the islands are termed Gumneesfai Néesoi. 
Although expressly told that this term re- 
fers to the custom of the aborigines of 
going naked during the summer seasons, 
there was in ancient times a contradictory 
and evidently incorrect etymology to the 
effect that the name was a memory of a 
vigorous light-armed defense which the 
islanders put up against early Greek in- 
vaders, connecting the term with Greek 
gumnées, light-armed soldier, and a form 
Gumnéetides Néesoi, the adjective being as 
from a singular Gumnéetis, is also occurrent 
in Greek. Gumneesfos is derivative to 
Greek gumnés, naked, and this last is surely 
for *nugwnés. In Greek, the adjectives 
Baleaaris, Baleaaréus, and Baleaarikés are 
also on record. Some of the Greek forms 
have i for e, as do also the forms of Latin, 
or the second vowel is omitted altogether. 
Gumneesfos is the standard Greek term. 
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The Greek term, with the spelling 
Gymnésius, occurs in Latin, but the regular 
Latin term is: Baleaaris, Baleaaricus, adj, 
Balearic, also with i for e in these, or with 
omission of the second vowel, and this name 
also occurs in Greek, but with an impromi- 
nency comparable to that of Gumneesfos in 
Latin. From Latin descends Spanish Balear, 
balear, adj., Balearic; Catalonian ditto. 
Spanish speaks of las islas baleares, Cata- 
lonian of les illes baleares. A pronunciation 
occurring in several of the Spanish dialects 
and notably that of American Spanish is: 
Balyar, balyar. Since Latin Baleaaris has 
no known etymology, it may have its 
provenience from the aboriginal language 
or languages of the Balearic Islands, which 
may have been allied to Berber, or indeed 
to Basque. Basque does not assist toward 
etymology of Latin Baleaaris. Basque has 
borrowed the Spanish or Catalonian word. 

Arabic Balyaar, f, a Balearic island, plu- 
ral Balyaaraat, is from Romance. The com- 
mon Arabic adjective is Balyaarii, pertain- 
ing to a Balearic entity, plural Balyaari- 
iyiin. The Balearic Islands are called in 
Arabic Djazaa’ir Al-Balyaaraat, but better 
Arabic for them is, according to Dr. Kur- 
ani, simply Djazaa’ir Al-Balyaar. The 
olden, and still somewhat used, Arabic term 
for the Balearic Islands is: Al-Djazaa’ir 
A&-Sarqiiya(h), lit. the Eastern Islands. 

We shall probably never know the earlier 
names, if there were any, of the larger two 
Balearic Islands. These islands were re- 
ferred to in Greek merely by descriptive 
terms: Méizoon, f, larger, and Méioon, f, 
smaller, in Latin by Maajor, f, larger, and 
Minor, f, smaller, comparatives of the 
Greek and Latin adjectives for large and 
small, respectively. Only in late Latin do 
we find Maajoorica and Minoorica, these 
being feminines of adjectives in -ic- and 
formed exactly like Latin Corsica. We have 
above given the standard Spanish cor- 
ruptions of these Latin descriptive names 
and have stated that the Catalonian de- 
scendants are the same. The noteworthy 
fact is that the name of the larger island 
has in its Spanish and Catalonian form, Il, 
although Spanish has mayor, Catalonian 
major, larger, and one should in this con- 
nection notice that Catalonian majorca 
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equals Spanish mazorca, ear of corn. That 
an older usage was to confine the term 
Balearics to these two islands has also been 
mentioned above. 

One also says in Arabic Al-Kubra(y), 
The Larger, and As-Suyra(y), The Smaller, 
of Majorca and Minorca, respectively, but 
the usual Arabic designations are May- 
urqa(h) and Minurga(h), from the Rom- 
ance. 

In contradistinction to Majorca and 
Minorca, there was a Greek adjective 
pituéeis, piny, from Greek pftus, f, pine, 
equated to Latin piinus, f, pine in Greek- 
Latin dictionaries, applied by the Greeks 
to the group of islands consisting principally 
of Iviza and Formentera, since this group 
was in part covered with coniferous trees. 
The Greek feminine plural as Pitudéussai, 
uncontracted Pituéessai, the piny ones, 
Latinized as Pityiisae, and in Spanish 


‘Pitiuses, showing simplification of Greek 


double s into single s of Latin, as in several 
such names. This Greek group name would 
be rendered in Latin as Piineae, but the 
Greek name was taken over bodily into 
Latin and was never translated. Greek 
Pituéussa was also the name of two differ- 
ent piny islands located elsewhere. Knoche 
(Herman), Flora Balearica, vol. 1, pp. 270- 
271, Montpellier, 1921, states that there 
are two species of the family Pinaceae on 
Iviza Island: (1) Pinus pinea L., concerning 
which he quotes Barcelo as follows: “In 
montosis aridis Ivizae frequens, le bois de 
cet arbre employé dans la construction des 
navires’; and (2) Pinus halepensis Mill., 
stated to be commoner on Iviza, at least 
at the present time, than P. pinea. Evi- 
dently both of these species were termed by 
the Greeks pftus. 

The only name of one of the Balearic 
Islands that may be of native insular origin 
is Iviza. The name of this island is recorded 
in Greek in four spellings: Ebesos, Ebusos, 
Ebousos, and Ebosos. Ebousaios is one of 
the possible adjectives that can be formed 
in Greek. Latin shows Ebusus, Eboosiia, 
while an adjective on record from Pliny 
is Ebusitaanus. We have in a Phoenician 
inscription Ibrusim, which has been con- 
jectured to be a plural versus Greek Ebesos, 
r being accounted for as possibly due to 
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Libyan pronunciation of Phoenician. Iviza 
is not only the name of the island but of 
the town on the island. In the museum at 
Iviza town there are on exhibit Phoenician 
and other iocal finds. 

The Arabic is Ibisa(h), from the Ro- 
mance. 

Just south of Iviza is the still smaller 
island of Formentera. There is on record in 
the Greek dictionaries designation of three 
different islands by the term snaky, and 
Formentera is the island of the Balearic 
group designated by this name. Greek 
ophiéeis, adj., snaky, from 6phis, snake, has 
as its feminine ophiédussa, uncontracted 
ophiédessa, the snaky one, and this is the 
Greek name of Formentera Island. Latin 
merely imitated Greek spelling the name 
Ophiiisa. The real, or earlier, name will 
probably never be known. The island 
emerges in modern times under the name 
Formentera, a name like the ancient one 
merely descriptive, but. unlike the name 
Pantelleria, which we shall consider below, 
having an easy etymology. The ordinary 
Catalonian word for wheat is blat, m, but 
there is also a word forment, m, which is 
used mostly in two couplings: forment 
candial, Spanish trigo candeal, summer 
wheat, and forment rotg alias forment 
rojal, Spanish rubién, red wheat. Blat can 
be substituted for forment in these two 
expressions. Catalonian forment is from 
Latin fruumentum, n, grain. Catalonian 
formentera, f, means wheat granary, trans- 
latable into Spanish as triguera, and with 
this one can compare Spanish Granada, 
literally granary. 

The Phoenicians probably reached the 
Balearic Islands before the Greeks, and 
Phoenician language inscriptions have been 
found there. But it is uncertain whether 
the Phoenician language ousted the ab- 
original one, or ones. Not knowing whether 
a native, Phoenician, or Greek language ob- 
tained in the islands at the time, we have 
information that Latin was introduced into 
the islands subsequent to the fall of Car- 
thage, and this doubtless developed into the 
dialect of Catalonian that still obtains on 
the Balearics. The definite article of this 
dialect begins with s-, from Latin ipse, a 
feature common to Sardinian Italian dia- 
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lects. When Arabic speakers entered south- 
ern Spain from Africa in 711 A.D. and es- 
tablished a kingdom there, the Balearic 
Islands remained untouched, and it was not 
until 903 that a Hispano-Arabic expedition 
from Cordova conquered the islands, if one 
can judge from analogy with the history of 
southern Spain and of Corsica certainly not 
extinguishing the Latin-based language. In 
1203 the Balearic Islands became an inde- 
pendent kingdom with the help of the Ara- 
gonese of northeastern Spain, so that the 
conquest of the Spanish over the speakers of 
Arabic in Spain in 1492 had no effect on the 
Balearic islanders. 


CORSICA 


Greek Kiurnos, Kurnfa, Korsfs, f, Corsica. 
Greek adjectives are Kurnios, Kurndios, 
and others. Latin follows Greek in showing 
Corsis, but also Corsica (originally the 
feminine of an adjective; compare Latin 
Maajoorica, Minoorica), and the name 
Corsica persists in modern Italian. Corsica 
persists as the standard name in Italian. 
But Italian has as its adjective corso. 
French has Corse, corse, both as the name 
of the island and as the adjective, the island 
name being derivable from Latin Corsis. 
One can see in these forms possibly the bat- 
terings from a native name of the island, 
from some place name of the island, or from 
some term for inhabitant. 

Arabic Kursika(’), Kursika(h), from 
Italian. 

The earliest surmised inhabitants of 
Corsica possibly spoke Ligurian, tongue of 
the nearby mainland coast to the north. 
These were followed in succession by 
Greeks, Etruscans, Phoenicians, and Ro- 
mans. Arabs, said to have come from Spain, 
conquered Corsica in 810, about a century 
before the Balearic Islands were conquered, 
but lost Corsica again about 930. At the 
present time, the island of Corsica consti- 
tutes the Department of Corsica, which is a 
department of France. 


SARDINIA 


Greek Sardéo, f, declined like Sapphéo, 
name of the poetess, also less standardly 
Sardéon, f, and Sardénos, f. The Greek ad- 
jective is Sérdos, as well as other forms. 
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Latin Sardinia, adjective Sardus. Italian 
Sardegna, adjective Sardo. Perhaps Sérdos 
is the more original appearance and from 
some insular term. 

Arabic Sardinya(’), Sardinya(h), from 
Latin and Italian. 

Sardinia has had, like Corsica, a long and 
motley succession of ethnic occupants. 


SICILY 


Sicily is the largest island of the Mediter- 
ranean. The eastern coast of Sicily was very 
early colonized by Greeks, while the west- 
ern part of Sicily was colonized and held by 
Phoenicians. Wars between these two 
ethnic groups were carried on for genera- 
tions. The Greek colonies were first started 
in 735 B.C., the term for the variety of 
eastern Sicilian aboriginal tribesman en- 
countered by the Greeks being Sikelés. 
Ancient accounts also give another sus- 
piciously similar sounding term: Sikanés. 
From Sikelés the Greeks coined a name for 
the eastern part of Sicily and for the whole 
island: Sikelfa, from which came Latin 
Sicilia and from this Italian Sicilia (of same 
spelling but of different pronunciation). 
The Greek colonists also formed a term for 
the whole island: Triinakria, literally the 
three-cornered one, which may have had 
a short vowel in the first syllable. The regu- 
lar Greek adjective for three-cornered was, 
in contrast, trigoonos. 

According to Greek source, the Phoeni- 
cians first appeared in Sicily in 536 B.C. 
Greek and Phoenician languages may have 
caused extinction of the aboriginal tongue, 
or tongues, of Sicily. With the winning of 
the Second Punic War, Sicily became 
Rome’s earliest province. The Latin lan- 
guage became established there and through 
the centuries became the Sicilian dialect of 
Italian, but not to the doing away with 
Greek until something like 1700 A.D. 

Arabic Siqliya(h), Sicily, an old borrow- 
ing from Greek and Latin and from Ro- 
mance before the k or c was fronted, a 
word considerably used in Arabic. One 
should notice the emphatic initial 5, which 
keeps company with the q. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire, 
Sicily became part of the Vandal kingdom, 
later of the Visigothic. Later Sicily went 
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with the Eastern Empire, which perhaps 
pleased the Greek-speaking colonists of the 
eastern shore. Then came the Arabian 
period of Sicilian history, concerning which 
there is a 3-volume work by Amari giving 
sources in Arabic. The article in the Rabat, 
Morocco, newspaper Es-Sa‘aada under date 
of July 5, 1943, is translated by Mr. Antar 
in part as follows: 

The Arabs occupied Sicily in the year 827 a.p., 
during the time of Ma‘awya Ibn Sefyaan. During 
that period one of the Sicilians had rebelled 
against the Byzantine governor and had asked 
for aid from Ziyaada Al-Aylabii, Amiir of Qayra- 
waan [in what is now Tunisia], who sent an Arab 
fleet of 70 warships and 10,000 Moslem troops 
under the leadership of ‘Asad Ibn Al-Foraat. The 
Moslem troops landed at the island and occupied 
Palermo and the western part of Sicily. ... By 
902 the Arabs had occupied the whole island of 
Sicily, which became a part of the Arab Empire. 
From Sicily, the Arabs launched a campaign of 
conquest into the southern part of Italy and oc- 
cupied Bari, Taranto, and other cities. . . . Their 
literature and culture flourished in Sicily which 
... produced a number of literary men, poets, 
historians. ... The Arabic language was used by 
the administration for literary and commercial 
purposes until the middle of the 6th century of 
the Mohammedan era... . We are told that the 
Christian as well as the Moslem population lived 
in a peaceful atmosphere. ...It was in Sicily 
that several books were translated from Arabic 
to Latin and from these knowledge was diffused 
into Europe. Such a book was the medical treatise 
of Imaam Al-Raazii. ... This book has been the 
foundation of the study of medicine in Europe. 


It was from southern Italy that the 
Normans conquered Sicily from the Arabs 
during the period from 1060 to 1090. As is 
plain from the quotation above, the Sicilian 
variety of Italian persisted throughout the 
Arabic occupancy, so that at that period 
there were spoken in Sicily three languages, 
each with great and growing dialecticality: 
Italian, Arabic, and Greek. 

No one knows just when Arabic became 
extinct in Sicily, yielding to Italian, but 
Arabic land names, some of them coined in 
Arabic and some of them taken into Arabic 
from other or older languages, still obtain in 
Sicilian Italian. 

The most notable geographical feature of 
the entire island of Sicily is Etna Mountain, 
the largest volcano of Europe, which rises 
about 10,000 feet high beside Sicily’s east- 
ern shore and is visible from the outlying 
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island of Malta. In Sicilian Italian this 
mountain is called Mongibello, which evi- 
dently consists of Mon-, mountain, plus the 
first part of the Arabic name of the moun- 
tain, which name is Djabal Hutaamaat, 
literally ash-residue mountain, the last word 
from the verb huttam, to shatter. This in- 
formation is furnished by Dr. Habib 
Kurani. In ancient Greek, Etna Mountain 
was called Aitnee, from which descends 
Aitnee, pronounced Etni of the Greek 
dialect spoken in southernmost Italy, also 
standard Italian Etna, in the Abruzzi dia- 
lect clipped to Etn. For t instead of th in 
Aitnee compare ancient Greek aitrfa, clear 
sky, commonly aithria. With the entire 
word compare Old Irish aed, fire. 

Greek is no longer spoken in Sicily, but 
Frederick II, Holy Roman Emperor (1194— 
1250), published a book of Sicilian laws in 
both Italian and Greek, which indicates 
that Sicilian Greek at that time obtained. 
At. the present, Greek is spoken only in 
Calabria and in Terra d’Otranto, both situ- 
ated in southernmost Italy. This Greek 
dialect has been thoroughly looked into by 
Italian scholars and is believed by them to 
come from the period of Byzantine rule. 
Rohlfs, however, thinks it comes from the 
time of the ancient Greek colonies of Sicily 
and that it shows only Byzantine dressing 
and influencing, basing his conclusions on 
the occurrence in the dialect of pre- 
Byzantine words. 


PANTELLERIA 


Pantelleria is the name of a small water- 
less island roughly midway between the 
western prong of Sicily and the northern 
coast of Africa, and also of the town addi- 
tionally called Oppidulo at the northwest 
end of this island. 

The ancient name of the island appears in 
Greek in three spellings: Késsura, Késura, 
and Kérsura. The Latin merely follows the 
Greek, calling the island Cosyra. This name 
may well have been taken from the in- 
digenous language of the island, whatever 
that was. Phoenicians, who knew and 
colonized the island, perhaps called it by 
the same name; at least we do not know 
what they called it. A Phoenician etymology 
of the name Késsura is therefore more or 
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less absurd, since the name is not known to 
be Phoenician in origin. 

Arabic took over the Latin-descended 
Romance name which it found in use for 
the island as Qawsara(h), rarely spelled 
Qawsara(’), with q for Romance hard e, 
with aw anomalously for Romance o, with 
$ instead of s because of the q, and with a 
for y or i. Arabic already had a similar- 
sounding word, qawsarra(h), a kind of 
basket woven of reeds for holding dates, but 
the soon-to-be-standardized name of the 
island was different from this in that it had 
r instead of rr. Professor Hitti located the 
mention of Qawsara(’) (spelled with final ’ 
in the source!) in Yaaquut (Ibn Abdallaah 
Al-Hamawii), Ma‘djam ’Al-Buldaan [geog- 
raphy, lit. compilation of countries], vol. 4, 
p. 200. This work was written at Mosul, 
1228. The following translation is by Mr. 
Antar: “Others mention Qawsara(’), with 
final ’, as an island in the Mediterranean be- 
tween Mahdiis [which is apparently an 
Arabic name of what is now Tunisia or of 
some place therein] and Sicily. Ibn Al- 
Qattaa confirms Qawsara(h) as an island 
in the sea which was conquered by the 
Moslems in the days of Ma‘aawiya and re- 
mained in their occupation until the days of 
Ibn Marwaan. Then it was destroyed.” Mr. 
Antar, who speaks Iraqan Arabic, knows 
well the Arabic word qawsarra(h), a kind 
of basket made of reeds used for tamr, 
dates. The name Qawsara(h) is still used 
of the island in Arabic, but became lost to 
Romance generations ago when the island 
was conquered by the Arabs. 

Pantelleria was conquered back from 
Arabic-speaker possession into Romance- 
speaker possession by an expedition led by 
Roger of Sicily in 1123, and apparently 
from that, or from some subsequent time, 
but possibly from a time prior to the recon- 
quest, the island emerges to speakers of 
Romance no longer as Cosyra, but as 
Pantelleria, a name that has found its way 
into Modern Greek, Arabic, Turkish, etc., 
but from Romance source, the name Cosyra 
being perpetuated to the present day by 
Arabic speakers of North Africa. That the 
name Cosyra must still have been in vogue 
for the island at the time of the Arabic 
Conquest is evidenced by the fact that con- 
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quering Arabs evidently learned the name 
of the island to be Cosyra and took over into 
their own language that name. 

The present official or governmental 
Italian spelling of the name is Pantelleria, 
but there are also on record two other 
Italian forms: Pantalleria and Pantellaria. 
The unwritten accentuation is on the i. The 
initial p alone is sufficient to suggest that 
the word is Romance and not Arabic, since 
Arabic has no p and such a word as Peter 
is pronounced in Egyptian Arabic Butrus. 
The Il of the name need not worry us, for 
Italian is noted for interchanging | and Il 
freely in some words. For instance, one 
hears and writes lila, lilla, lilac. The name 
Pantelleria has a Romance and Greek- 
derived appearance, and we shall see below 
that it is doubtless an Italian and medieval 
Latin word derivatory to Greek. 

After weeks of concentration on the ety- 
mology of Pantelleria, we would say that 
the etymology is by no means hopeless, and 
that even with our present documentation 
an extent of plausibility can be gained. The 
etymology is just difficult enough to make 
it entrancing. 

Du Cange (Charles du Fresne), Glossar- 
ium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, still 
constitutes our principal thesaurus of 
Medieval Latin. Du Cange, one of France’s 
greatest scholars, lived 1610 to 1688, and 
his Glossarium was first published at Frank- 
furt am Main 1669. The latest edition of 
this work, printed at Niort, France, in 
1883, consists of ten great volumes, and a 
new and vastly enlarged edition remains 
yet to appear, but undoubtedly will appear 
in the future. The Du Cange Glossarium, 
vol. 6, p. 144, has an entry on “pantaleria,”’ 
which is apparently the same word as the 
name of the island, in which this word is 
found to mean the same as panthera and 
to occur just once, this occurrence being 
in the Statutes of Mondovi (called Mons 
Regalis, royal mountain, in Medieval 
Latin), Piedmont. Although Du Cange un- 
fortunately does not give the date of this 
occurrence, if indeed the date were known, 
but states only that the quotation is from 
folio 204. Mondovi was founded in 1198, so 
no occurrence could be prior to that date. 
The wording of the occurrence is: “subter 
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pantalerias,’’ beneath canopies. The word 
pantaleria is flatly stated by Du Cange to be 
derivatory to panthera, of which he has an 
entry on the following page as meaning: a 
canopy in which merchants expose their 
wares for sale, and gives for this shorter 
word another sole documentary occurrence 
in the Statutes of Asti, Piedmont, the date 
of occurrence lacking as in the instance of 
pantaleria. Du Cange indicates that the 
meaning of panthera as canopy is an exten- 
sion of its meaning as duck-net, seabird-net, 
and that panthera in any meaning is the 
same as Medieval Latin pantera, panteria, 
both of which he gives under the entry 
pantera. 

Turning to the much famed “Vocabo- 
lario” of Fanfani, the first edition of which 
came out in 1863, one finds that pantera, 
alias pantiera, continues to exist as an un- 
usual word in modern Italian and has three 
meanings: (1) duck-net, evidently also sea- 
bird-net; (2) ditch or natural run where 
such a net is placed or could be placed; and 
(3) gay woman. Meanings 2 and 3 are un- 
known to even widely versed speakers of 
Italian but are on record in Fanfani. Greek 
dictionaries show pAntheeros an adjective 
meaning catching all kinds of wild animals, 
and the neuter of this adjective, pantheeron, 
to be used as a noun meaning a net for all 
kinds of wild animals in contradistinction 
to a fish-net, the derivation being from pn, 
all, and theerdoo, to catch or hunt wild 
animal or animals. Compare Greek théera, 
a catching or hunting of wild animal or 
animals. Latin takes over pantheeron, a 
neuter noun, as panther, a masculine noun. 
Greek panthéera, a catching of all kinds of 
wild animals, is taken into Latin as pan- 
theera, f, with the Greek meaning, and a 
purist would have to derive Medieval Latin 
pant(h)era from this rather than from Latin 
panther. The word has found its way not 
only into Italian, but into French, in which 
language pantiére, f, means draw-net, 
shooting-pouch. The peculiar Medieval 
Latin meaning of display-canopy rests on 
an extension due to some resemblance that 
such a canopy bore to such a net. 

As if the above were not already enough 
evidence for the ferreting out of the prob- 
able provenience of the name Pantelleria, 
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Avolio (Corrado), Saggio di Toponomastica 
Siciliana [Essay toward a Treatise on Sicil- 
ian Landnames], in Supplementi Periodici 
all’ Archivio Glottologico Italiano, Torino, 
1898, vol. 4, p. 98, announced his finding 
of a place name Pantiddaria situated near 
Mineo in the province of Catania, Sicily. 
With the apparent clusivizing of the ll to dd 
compare that shown in Gozzo, Ghawdax, 
Italian and Maltese Arabic names, respec- 
tively, of the island of Gozo, for which see 
below. Mineo is on maps and is situated 
about 50 miles northeast of the coastal city 
of Syracuse. Syracuse was called in Greek 
Surdkousai, with preplacing of the definite 
article, and was spoken of in ancient times 
in Greek as the largest city of Sicily. Syra- 
cuse was in origin a colony founded from 
Corinth in 733 B.C., and we are expressly 
told that it was so called because there was 
a place nearby called Suraké6o in the Sikelés 
language. Latin still keeps the Greek plural, 
having the form Syracusae. Italian Sira- 
cusa, the word having become singularized, 
is the name of the city and of a province. 
Mineo is a “comune,” this Italian term 
being translated into English as borough. 
We have been unable to find any map that 
gives Pantiddaria, but Avolio is an author- 
ity of the highest reputation and calls at- 
tention to the resemblance of this name to 
the name of the island. 

We accept Medieval Latin pantaleria as 
the same word as the name of the island. 
The undocumented point is how this word 
became applied as the name of the island. 
There are three possibilities: (1) that there 
was some spot where there was, or might be, 
a duck-net or seabird-net, and the existence 
of such a place would also account for the 
name Pantiddaria in Sicily; (2) that a dis- 
play-canopy was, or perhaps was on occa- 
sion, erected on the island; (3) that there 
was & gay woman, or gay woman place, on 
the island. The two latter contingencies 
would perhaps presuppose the name to have 
been originally applied to the town. It is 
barely possible that thorough questioning 
of living informants at the island or at 
Pantiddaria, Sicily, may result in advance- 
ment of knowledge, or that further docu- 
mentation may be found. 

In addition to Qawsara(h), which is the 


regular Arabic name of the island, Arabic 
also shows some use of Bantalariiya(h), 
with b for p because the Arabic alphabet 
has no p, and with an unusual degree of 
variation in spelling, rarely with t for t and 
regularly with | for ll. Italian e of the sec- 
ond and third syllables becomes a in Arabic. 
Final (’) instead of (h) also occurs. 


LAMPEDUSA 


Lampedusa is the principal one of the 
group of small islands situated midway be- 
tween Malta and the coast of Africa, the 
official Italian name for which group being 
Isole Pelagie, this being based on an ancient 
Greek Néesoi Peldgiai, lit. islands of the 
open sea, pélagos, though largely overlap- 
ping with thélassa in meaning, referring 
more to the open or high sea. One map calls 
this group in English the Pelage Islands. 
The Arabic rendition of the group name 
would be Djazaa’ir Al-Bahr. 

Greek Lupadéussa, Lampedusa, was 
taken into Latin as Lopadusa, with the 
usual rendering of Greek ss as s. Both Greek 
and Latin forms are possibly from an insu- 
lar endemic name; and it will be noticed at 
once that both lack m, whereas Italian has 
Lampedusa. When we look around for some 
form toward which the name has become 
analogized, we have only to consider 
Lampione Island, 13 miles west of Lampe- 
dusa, which has the m, it being unnecessary 
to refer to other forms in amp in ancient 
and Modern Greek and in Latin and Italian. 

The Arabic name of the island is Lam- 
baduusa(h) or Lambaduusa(’), from the 
Italian name, Italian e of the second syl- 
lable appearing in Arabic as a. 


MALTA 


Malta and its adjacent islands lie south 
of the southeastern corner of Sicily, as 
Pantelleria lies south of Sicily’s western 
corner. 

Greek Melftee, Malta, is possibly a name 
taken from the indigenous island language. 
Latin, with its rules of accentuation differ- 
ent from Greek, has Melita, from the Greek, 
but with antepenult accented, though Greek 
accents the penult. From the Latin form 
comes Old French melide, melite, utopia. 
From the Latin comes also Italian Malta, in 
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Abruzzi pronunciation shortened one step 
further to Malt. 

Arabic Malta(h) is from Italian and is 
always with t, whereas Maltese Arabic has 
Malta, this dialect or language doing away 
with all emphaticism of consonants. Dr. 
Kurani informs us that in Arabic Malta(’) 
is a rare spelling and that he has also heard 
Maliti, the last as a sporadic direct borrow- 
ing from the modern Greek Melftee. 

Malta is the principal island of what is 
called the Maltese Archipelago,~but the 
island just north of Malta and nearly as 
large is almost as much mentioned. This 
northern island is Greek Gdulos, possibly 
of insular origin, and from the Greek is 
taken Latin Gaulus. From Latin form 
come Italian Gozzo and Maltese Arabic 
Ghawdex, both of these showing the 
clusivizing of 1, to which we have compared 
above that apparently contained in the 
name Pantiddaria. English has simplified 
the Italian form to Gozo. 

The history of Malta is largely that of 
Sicily: early Greek and Phoenician coloni- 
zation, followed by Roman conquest and 
introduction of what became the Sicilian 
dialect of Italian. In 395 Malta went with 
the Eastern Roman Empire. There were 
three Arabic invasions, but they have left 
little survival except the language. In Malta 
alone Arabic has survived, becoming ex- 
tinct in Sicily, Pantelleria, and Lampedusa. 
The British acquired the Maltese Archi- 
pelago in 1800 after the French had held it 
for two years. 


MALTESE ARABIC 


As stated above, the only Arabic of the 
western Mediterranean islands is that of 
Malta and Gozo, and this is also the most 
curious dialect of Arabic that can anywhere 
be slated. It leans evidently on the extinct 
Sicilian and southernmost Italian mainland 
Arabic, for many words existing only in the 
Sicilian dialect of Italian, such as Sicilian 
Italian ciummu, lead (the metal), are tell- 
tale. 


PHONETICS OF MALTESE ARABIC 


That of the Maltese Archipelago is the 
only Arabic written with Latin letters, this 
romanization in Malta having antedated 
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that of Rumania and Turkey by several 
centuries. Maltese Arabic is written using 
29 letters, counting touched-up ones, and 
with Italian values. For instance, j has the 
sound of English y. 

Vowels.—Maltese has the five vowels a, 
0, u, e, i, short and long, not merely short 
as in Italian. The.most common diphthong 
is ie, pronounced asin Italian chiesa, church. 
Thus ktieb, book. 

Consonants.—The most astonishing feat- 
ure of the Maltese consonants, and of the 
phonetics of the language in general, is that 
there are no so-called emphatic consonants. 
In Hebrew three.emphatics have merged 
into s, but in Maltese Arabic all emphatic 
consonants have become their nonemphatic 
correspondents. Hamzated alif occurs but is 
unwritten. The results of a terrible impact 
of Italian are found especially throughout 
the consonantism of Maltese. Some Maltese 
words are metathesized: artal,. altar, for 
Italian altar. The letter x has the value of 8. 


MORPHOLOGY OF MALTESE ARABIC 
ACTIONAL 


Verb.—The verb is constructed like words 
of the other etymal classes out of tricon- 
sonantal groups, rarely out of quadricon- 
sonantal or biconsonantal, or out of bi- 
consonantal with one consonant defective, 
and may be simple or formed according to 
any one of eight derivative classes. The 
fourth class, active in other Arabic dialects, 
is vestigial only in Maltese Arabic,causative 
meaning having passed to the second class. 
There is no infinitive, but there is a dever- 
bal noun. 

Adverb.—As in the verb, one can distin- 
guish primitive and derived adverbial 
formation. Adverbs. can be practically 
grouped as answering the questions how, 
when, or where. 

The preposition is a transitive adverb. 
Prepositions are classed as inseparable and 
separable. 

Conjunction.—Conjunctions are sentence, 
phrase, and word connectives of adverbial 
or particle origin. One noticeable feature is 
that the Arabic wa-, and, written in ordi- 
nary Arabic as a prefix, is in Maltese written 
as a separate word: u, and. 
Interjection.—The language is rich in 
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interjections. Sometimes an interjection is 
a contracted phrase; thus jommi, oh my!, 
for ja ommi, oh my mother! (ja, oh!; omm, 
f, mother). 


SUBSTANTIVAL 


Noun.—The Maltese noun has il- pre- 
fixed as a definite article, identical in form 
with the masculine definite article of 
Italian. Maltese is the only Arabic dialect 
which has il-; Egyptian and all the non- 
Maltese which leans on Egyptian Arabic 
has el-; the Classical and Middle East pro- 
nunciation is al-. That Italian influence 
partly accounts for the Maltese definite 
article having this form is perceived by the 
requirement in Maltese of, for instance, the 
idiom |-Italja, just as is the idiom in Italian 
itself, whereas extraneous Arabic merely 
says Itaalyaa(’). The noun has masculine 
and feminine gender; six nouns of feminine 
form are masculine. There are two kinds of 
plural: (1) determinate, used for designat- 
ing from 3 to 10 if the noun has no dual, 
from 2 to 10 if the noun has a dual; (2) in- 
determinate, denoting collectivity or ma- 
terial. Certain nouns can form a dual. Ac- 
cording to formation, there are broken 
plurals and postfixal plurals. Some nouns 
have doublet plurals; for instance, durba, 
stroke, forms as its plural both draabi and 
draabijiet. Maltese has no case. Occasional- 
ly Arabicity crops out. It is a common trait 
of Arabic to refer to “the sons of Turkey” 
and the like, whereas other languages use 
such an expression only figuratively or po- 
etically. Maltese not only has this Arabic 
usage, but man in general is bniedem, liter- 
ally a son of Adam. The Maltese noun has 
five diminutive formations. 

Adjective-—The adjective is handled on 
the whole like the noun but is a mere qual- 
ity denoter. The adjective follows the noun, 
and in such an expression as “the door is 
large’’ one has to use two definite articles: 
In Maltese one says: il-bieb il-kbir, the- 
door (is) the-large, but in the entire ex- 
traneous Arabic speaking world one says: 
al-bab kabiir, the-door (is) large. 

Pronoun.—Only the third person singular 
of the etymal personic has sexual gender 
distinction. The forms are: 
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jien(a), I ahna, we 
int(i), you intom, ye 
hu(wa), he numa, they 
hi(ja), she 


The possessive personopostfixes used 
with a noun are: 


-i, -ja, my -na, our 
~ek, -ok, -k, your -kom, yer 
-u, -h, his -hom, their 
-ha, her 


The demonstrativals are: 
daan, m, diin, f, this 
daak, m, diik, f, that 

Interrogativals are: 

xi, what? 
min, who? 


The cardinal numerals from 1 to 10 are: 


wiehed, 1 sitta, 6 
tnejn, 2 sebgha,.7 
tlieta, 3 tmienja, 8 
erbgha, 4 disgha, 9 
hamsa, 5 ghaxra, 10 


SAMPLE TEXT OF MALTESE ARABIC 


Missier-na, li inti fis-smewwiet, yi- 
tqaddes ism-ek, Our Father in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name. 

missier, father, pls. missiriet, missirijet 
(Sicilian Italian misseri, also patri, father). 

sema, sky, pl. smewwiet. 

tqaddes, fifth class, to be sanctified. 

isem, name. 

This same passage in standard Sicilian 
Italian, the language which Maltese Arabic 
probably replaced in Malta, should be com- 
pared: Patri nostru, chi (also largely spelled 
ki) stai in celu, sia santificatu lu to nomu. 
(Contrast the standard Italian: Padre 
nostro chi sei ne’ cieli, sia santificato il tuo 
nome; and the standard Arabic: Abaana(’) 
al-ladii fis-samaawaat, liyataqaddas ismuk.) 


SUMMARY 


The aboriginal languages of the large 
islands of the western Mediterranean are 
extinct, and so is Phoenician. Arabic sur- 
vives only on the Malta group. Otherwise 
these islands show only Romance, derived 
from Latin. The five island names Iviza, 
Corsica, Sardinia, Lampedusa, and Malta 
are possibly of native insular origin. The 
island names Majorca, Minorca, and Cor- 
sica are feminines of Latin adjectives in -ic-. 
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BOTANY.—Three new species of Alsophila from Colombia and British Honduras. 
WiiuraM R. Maxon, U.S. National Museum. 


The term “tree-fern,” though occasion- 
ally applied to treelike members of Poly- 
podiaceae, is tacitly restricted by botanists 
to the family Cyatheaceae, being in fact 
its vernacular equivalent. This usage, long 
in effect, is based on the treelike propor- 
tions of a great majority of the Cyatheaceae, 
which have strong upright woody trunks, 
commonly 5 to 10 meters high, surmounted 
by a crown of huge, finely dissected fronds. 
But just as the leaf blade ranges from 
quadripinnate to once-pinnate (even simply 
strap-shaped) in the hundreds of species 
constituting this group, so also there is 
every intermediate condition from massive 
towering fern-trunks to slender shorter ones, 
to others of moderate size that are weakly 
ascending or even prostrate (though bearing 
a crown of good-sized fronds), and still 
others with short decumbent rhizomes and 
small, simply pinnate fronds that are not 
larger than some of our common wood-ferns 
(Dryopteris), which in general appearance 
they considerably resemble. 

Seven tropical American species of Also- 
phila with simply pinnate fronds and short, 
ascending or erect rhizome are currently 
recognized, all these being at hand. Three 
are added herewith. The assemblage is a 
heterogeneous one, and the species are for 
the most part not closely enough related to 
justify detailed comparison. 


Alsophila haughtii Maxon, sp. nov. 


Rhizoma erectum, usque ad 10 cm longum et 
1.2 em diam., deorsum copiose et crasse radi- 
cosum, apice paleaceum, paleis deltoideo-ovatis, 
acutiusculis, paulum supra basin affixis, 3-4 
mm longis, 1.5—2 mm latis, medio brunnescenti- 
bus, striatis, lucidis, marginibus albidis. Folia 
6-8, polysticha, usque ad 40 cm longa, patentia 
vel decurvata; stipites 10-12 cm longi, 1-2 
mm diam., sordido-olivacei, inermes, incon- 
spicue hirtelli (pilis septatis ochroleucis), 
paleacei, paleis numerosis, late oblongo-ovatis, 
acutiusculis vel obtusis, 4-6 mm longis, 2-3 mm 


1 Published by permission of the Secretary of 
>» a Institution. Received November 


latis, supra basin asymmetricam punctillo af- 
fixis, patentibus, sursum gradatim minoribus; 
laminae lineares vel lineari-oblongae, apice 
sensim acuminatae, basi paulum angustatae, 
usque ad 28 cm longae et 7 cm latae, 1-pin- 
natae, rhachi olivacea, hirtella, parcissime 
paleacea; pinnae ca. 16-jugae, patentes, anguste 
oblongae, pleraeque 2.5-3.5 cm longae et 10-13 
mm latae, breviter petiolulatae, apice rotunda- 
tae, basi truncatae vel aequaliter subcordatae, 
vix auriculatae sed utrinque rotundatae, basin 
versus late crenatae, sursum remote et obscure 
vel leviter crenatae, apice ipso valde crenato- 
dentatae, textura membranaceo-herbaceae, su- 
pra glabrae, infra costis glabratis basin versus 
paleis albidis rotundatis parvis paucis primum 
praeditae; venae 10-12-jugae, liberae, tenues 
sed prominulae, 2-4-jugae basales pinnatim 
ramosae, venulis 3-6 parallelis, mediales plerae- 
que 1-furcatae, apicales simplices; sori in- 
framediales, inter se subremoti, medio dorso 
venularum infimarum anteriorum posteriorum- 
que vel (gregibus minoribus) solum anteriorum 
siti, parvi, receptaculo rotundo, sporangiis 
plerumque delapsis; paraphyses ut videtur 
paucae, parvae, cinereae, simplices. 

Type in the U. 8S. National Herbarium, no. 
1705805, collected on Cerro Armas, Depart- 
ment of Santander, Colombia, altitude 1,300 
to 1,500 meters, on the face of sandstone cliffs, 
July 26, 1936, by Oscar Haught (no. 1957). 

Except for Alsophila kuhniit (Hieron.) C. 
Chr., of Colombia, A. haughtii is by far the 
smallest member of the family Cyatheaceae 
known. It belongs apparently to that small 
group of tropical American species called 
Trichopteris by Presl, which includes A. corcova- 
densis (Raddi) C. Chr., A. dichromatolepis 
Fée, A. elegans Mart., A. marginalis Klotzsch, 
A. sagittifolia Hook., and A. williamsiit Maxon, 
these agreeing essentially in type of soriation 
and, with the exception of A. williamsii, in 
having bipinnate blades and free veins. With 
A. williamsii,? which is wholly anomalous in its 
long-stalked simple pinnae, several-rowed sori, 
and large semi-octagonal costal areoles, it 
needs no comparison. The persistent broad, 
concave, pale scales of the stipe and rhizome 
recall those of A. dichromatolepis. 


2 Contr. U. 8S. Nat. Herb. 24: 46. pl. 17. 1922, 
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Fig. 1.—Alsophila parva Maxon. One-half natural size. 
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Alsophila parva Maxon, sp. nov. 


Rhizoma suberectum, ca. 15 cm longum et 
1.5 cm diam., crasse radicosum, paleaceum, 
paleis adpresso-imbricatis, subdeltoideis, ca. 5 
mm longis, 1.5-2 mm latis, longe acuminatis, 
aterrimis, crassis, opacis, subintegris. Folia ut 
videtur pauca, 70 cm longa; stipites 20 cm longi, 
2-3.5 mm diam., olivaceo-brunnescentes, supra 
hirtelli et obtuse sulcati, subtus glabrati, basin 
versus decidue paleacei, paleis anguste triangu- 
laribus, longe acuminatis, 5-9 mm longis, 1.5-2.5 
mm latis, falcatis, haud crassis, brunnescenti- 
bus, minute eroso-denticulatis; laminae exacte 
ovatae, apice abrupte acutae, basi angustatae, 
50 cm longae, 25 cm latae, pinnato-pinnatifidae, 
rhachi epaleacea, glabrescente; pinnae infra 
apicem lobatum 7-jugae, alternae, remotae, 
patentes, oblongae, infra ad insertionem aero- 
phoro maculaeformi instructae, infimae 7-8 em 
longae, 3-4 cm latae, petiolulatae (5 mm); pin- 
nae mediales subsessiles, 13-14 cm longae, 4-5 
em latae, apice abrupte acuminatae, basi sub- 
truncata paulum angustatae, membranaceo- 
herbaceae, pinnatifidae, costa supra substrigosa, 
infra cum costulis et venis atque parenchymate 
pilis glanduliformibus unicellularibus hine inde 
primum praedita; segmenta 10- vel 11-juga, 
late oblonga, paulum obliqua, 1-1.5 cm longa, 
8-12 mm lata, apice oblique rotundata, con- 
tigua vel pleraque leviter imbricata, costae 
latere utroque ala 8-10 mm lata confluentia, 
sinubus vix apertis, costulis infra ad inser- 
tionem aerophoro maculaeformi instructis; 
venae 8-10-jugae, remotae, prominulae, basales 
pleraeque simplices, arcuatae, ad sinum egredi- 
entes, apicales simplices, alterae plerumque 
infra medium furcatae vel steriles bis (raro ter) 
furcatae; sori 3-4-jugi, mediales, magni, inter 
se 3-4 mm distantes, receptaculo globoso, 
paraphysibus perpaucis minutissimis instructo. 

Type in the U. 8. National Herbarium, no. 
1140061, collected in forest near Cérdoba, De- 
partment of El Valle, Colombia, altitude 80 
to 100 meters, May 6-8, 1922, by Ellsworth P. 
Killip (no. 5254). Duplicates were distributed 
to. the Gray Herbarium, the New York Botani- 
cal Garden, and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. 

Although the present plant suggests in a 
general way the subgenus Cnemidaria of 
Hemitelia, it must nevertheless be referred to 
Alsophila, since the sorus is completely non- 
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indusiate, lacking even the vestige of a minute 
inferior scale such as is noted in a few species of 
Alsophila. A suggestion of Cnemidaria is found 
also in a single instance of the junction of op- 
posed basal veins by a transverse veinlet, and 
in other minor anomalies of venation. The 
presence of suborbicular black aerophores at 
the base of the costae and especially the cos- 
tules throughout is a conspicuous character. 


Alsophila ursina Maxon, sp. nov. 


Rhizoma erectum, fortasse 10~15 cm longum 
(pars praestans 6 cm), ca. 2.5 cm diam., crasse 
radicosum, apice praecipue paleaceum, paleis 
numerosis, tenuibus, lanceolatis vel ovatis, 
longe acuminatis, 7-10 mm longis, 1.5-2.5 mm 
latis, brunneis, marginibus albidis integris 
abrupte scariosis exceptis. Folia pluria, cespi- 
tosa, ca. 1.25 m longa; stipites ca. 15 cm longi, 
7-10 mm diam., brunnei, valde sulcati, ubique 
dense paleacei, paleis 1-1.5 cm longis, e basi 
lanceolata longissime attenuatis, brunneis, 
plerisque deflexis, numerosissimis et persistenti- 
bus; laminae lineares vel anguste oblanceolatae, 
ca. 110 cm longae, medio ca. 25 cm latae, apice 
acuminatae, basin versus gradatim angustatae, 
pinnato-pinnatifidae, rhachi stipiti simili, solum 
laminae apicem versus interrupte alata, ubique 
paleacea, paleis sursum gradatim minoribus; 
pinnae 35—40-jugae, fere horizontales, infimae 
oblongae, ca. 4 cm longae, apice rotundato- 
obtusae, petiolulatae (3 mm); pinnae mediales 
alternae, non contiguae, pleraeque sessiles, 
lineares, 11-13 cm longae, basi et medio 2.5-3 
em latae, apice acutae vel acutiusculae, pin- 
natifidae, herbaceae; costae supra substrigosae, 
subtus minute fibrillosae et paleis 2-4 mm 
longis lineari-attenuatis divaricatis rigidis brun- 
neis intructae; segmenta ca. 16-juga, late 
oblonga, 8-10 mm longa, 5-6 mm. lata, apice 
oblique rotundata, falcata, subintegra vel un- 
dulata, late conjuncta, ala costae latere utroque 
2-3 mm lata, supra glabra, subtus in venis 
primum minute fibrillosa, parenchymate gla- 
bro; venae ca. 8-jugae, sub angulo 45° egredi- 
entes, prominulae, acroscopicae pleraeque sim- 
plices, basiscopicae pleraeque paulum supra 
medium acutissime furcatae; sori 4—6-jugi, 
paulum supramediales, inter se remotae, 
mediocres, receptaculo globoso; sporangia nu- 
merosa, paraphyses teneras cinereas brevis- 
simas maxime superantia. 
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Type in U. S. National Herbarium, nos 
1791403-404, collected on Antelope Ridge, 
Stann Creek Valley, British Honduras, Febru- 
ary 5, 1940, by Percy H. Gentle (no. 3197). It 
consists of a nearly complete frond (lacking 
only the extreme tip), attached to the apical 
portion of the caudex. Additional material of 
this collection is in the Herbarium of the 
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University of Michigan and the National 
Herbarium. 

Alsophila ursina is notable for the very dense 
persistent covering of long, spreading or 
retrorse, bright brown scales of its stipe and 
rachis. These give it a remarkable shaggy ap- 
pearance, which has suggested the specific 
name. 


ZOOLOGY.—Rhizocephalan parasites of hermit crabs from the Northwest Pacific. 
Epwarp G. REINHARD, Catholic University of America. 


Only two rhizocephalan parasites of 
hermit crabs have previously been reported 
from the Northwest Pacific: Peltogasterella 
socialis Kriiger from Puget Sound (Potts, 
1915) and Peltogaster sp. from Nanaimo, 
British Columbia (Boschma, 1931). The 
material discussed in the present paper in- 
cludes five genera and eight species, of 
which one genus and four species are new. 
This is not surprising in view of the limited 
attention the Rhizocephala have received 
in North America and the absence of any 
studies on these animals from Alaskan 
waters, where many specimens of the pres- 
ent collection were gathered years ago by 
the United States Fish Commission steamer 
Albatross. 

A small but interesting lot of Rhizo- 
cephala from Puget Sound received from 
Dr. Roland Walker of Troy, N. Y., in 1940 
provided the nucleus for the present study. 
This collection was especially noteworthy 
because on one species of crab, Orthopagurus 
schmitti (Stevens), there were three different 
rhizocephalans, two of which were new 
species. A personal search by the author of 
the general collection of Paguridae in the 
United States National Museum brought 
to light many additional parasitized hermit 
crabs, hitherto unstudied, and a few others 
were obtained from the Museum of History, 
Science and Art, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Grateful acknowledgments are due Dr. 
Waldo L. Schmitt and his associate Clar- 
ence R. Shoemaker for many courtesies and 
ever-ready help extended the author during 
his visits to the division of marine inverte- 
brates of the United States National Mu- 
seum. To my former student, Sr. Mary 


1 Received December 20, 1943. 


Andrew Rauwolf, thanks are also extended 
for laboratory assistance in studying some 
of the Puget Sound material. 


Family PEvroGasTEeRIDAE Lilljeborg 
Genus Peltogaster Rathke 
Peltogaster paguri Rathke 


Material examined.—Coal Harbor, Unga 
Island, Alaska Peninsula, 8-9 fathoms, 1872, 
six specimens on six Pagurus capillatus (Bene- 
dict), W. H. Dall coll. U.S.N.M. 80471. 

Unalaska, Aleutian Islands, tidal zone, July 
10, 1937, two specimens on one Pagurus hir- 
sutiusculus (Dana), V. B. Scheffer coll. 
U.S.N.M. 145827. 

There is only one previous record of Pelto- 
gaster paguri from the Pacific Ocean, that of 
Kriiger (1912), who mentioned this parasite as 
occurring on Pagurus gracilipes (Stimpson) 
from Japan. One specimen from each of the 
above hosts has been sectioned, and they 
exhibit no peculiarities when compared with 
specimens from the North Atlantic. This spe- 
cies probably parasitizes a number of other 
hermit crabs in the Alaska region. A peltogaster 
on Pagurus trigonocheirus (Stimpson) (U.S. 
N.M. 80472) and another on Pagurus cornutus 
(Benedict) (U.S.N.M. 80481), both from the 
Bering Sea, appear to be this species, but these 
specimens are too poorly preserved to permit 
certain identification and were not sectioned. 

For anatomical details and literature on 
Peltogaster paguri see Boschma (1928, 1933); 
for life history and host-parasite relationship 
see Reinhard (1942, 1942a, 1942b). 


Peltogaster boschmae, n. sp. 
Fig. 3 


Cotypes—San Juan Archipelago, Wash., 
north shore of Stuart Island, 45 fathoms; off 











False Bay, San Juan Island, 10-20 fathoms; 
south of Skipjack Island, 32 fathoms; August, 
1940, three specimens on three Orthopagurus 
schmitti (Stevens), Roland Walker and Mel- 
ville Hatch coll. 

The host crabs in all three cases were females 
of about 4 mm carapace length and carried the 
parasite on the left side of the abdomen be- 
tween the first and second pleopod. The speci- 
mens were oriented with their long axis parallel 
to the long axis of the host and with the mantle 
aperture directed forward. All three have been 
sectioned. 

Diagnosis —Body small, plump, curved. 
Stalk in the center of the dorsal surface, with 
elongated shield. Colleteric glands simple, at 
level of stalk. Male organs coextensive with 
shield; testes straight, bordered by. distinct 
basement membrane, vasa deferentia coiled 
near their terminations. Ganglion overlapped 
by anterior ends of testes. 

Description—The dimensions of the largest 
specimen are: length 3.8 mm, breadth 1.5 mm, 
thickness 1.7 mm. Another specimen, slightly 
smaller, measures in length 3.3 mm, in breadth 
1.5 mm and in thickness 1.5 mm. The third 
was damaged but its size must have been 
almost identical with the latter. Despite their 
small size, all three are mature animals with 
embryos present in the mantle cavity. 

The slightly elevated mantle aperture lies at 
the anterior end of the animal but appears to 
be anterolateral because of the curvature of 
the sac. A prominent, slightly sinuous shield, 
resembling that found in Peltogaster paguri, 
attaches the central stalk to the dorsal surface 
of the animal. At its insertion into the body 
wall of the host the stalk lacks the projections 
of chitin which radiate from the holdfast of 
P. paguri. 

The smooth external cuticle is 5u to 9u thick. 
Well developed muscles, including those of the 
sphincter, characterize the mantle, which is 
variable in thickness. It is thicker dorsally than 
ventrally and presents a number of low eleva- 
tions on its inner surface. Although the nature 
of the retinacula was not ascertained, indica- 
tions of their presence were occasionally seen 
on the internal cuticle examined in sections. 

The mesentery is nearly as broad as the 
visceral mass and together they give a some- 
what columnar appearance in transverse sec- 
tion. They extend the entire length of the sac. 
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All the organs, except the ovaries, are confined 
to the midregion demarcated by the dorsal 
shield. 

In “reading’’ the serial sections, the anterior 
ends of the testes are encountered before the 
ganglion comes into view. This organ in trans- 
verse section is shaped somewhat like an ox- 
yoke and rests ventrally against the front tips 
of the testes. In Peltogaster paguri the ganglion 
is located anterior to the blind ends of the 
testes. 

The male genital organs are comparatively 
thin-walled straight tubes and the hyper- 
trophied region (honeycomb wall) is not so 
pronounced as in P. paguri. The outer surface 
of each testis is composed of a rather thick 
structureless membrane which is enveloped ex- 
teriorly by a thin layer of connective tissue 
cells. The presence of this membrane may be 
taken as a specific feature, since nothing like 
it occurs in the testes of P. paguri. At their 
posterior ends, the testes gradually pass into 
the vasa deferentia which are fairly long and 
become coiled near their terminations on the 
lateral surfaces of the visceral mass. 

The colleteric glands begin in front of the 
stalk and end at the level of the stalk. They 
therefore occur in sections with the anterior 
portions of the testes. In one of the smaller 
specimens they are broadly crescentic in cross- 
sectional appearance but in the largest speci- 
men they are more irregular. The epithelial wall 
of the gland is well developed. 

There can be no doubt that this is the para- 
site studied and figured by Boschma (1931) 
under the name Peltogaster sp. in his account 
of the Rhizocephala of Dr. Th. Mortensen’s 
Pacific Expedition, 1914-16. His material con- 
sisted of four specimens found on small un- 
identified pagurids collected at Nanaimo, 
British Columbia. The largest specimen had a 
length of 4 mm. As far as Boschma’s descrip- 
tion goes, it agrees in every detail with the ani- 
mals described above. He noted the well- 
developed shield, the central stalk, the position 
and general characteristics of colleteric glands, 
testes, and vasa deferentia, but failed to ob- 
serve the ganglion and the histology of the 
testes, the two main points, which, together 
with size, distinguish this species from P. 
pagurt. 

“Differences in size,’ remarks Boschma, “do 
not furnish sufficient evidence for regarding the 




















Fig. 1.—Angulosaccus tenuis, n. gen..and sp., from Parapagurus armatus Benedict, off Washington- 
A, Dorsal aspect of external sac viewed in tetralin, X3. Lines C’ and D’ indicate planes of sections C 
and D, respectively. B, Right lateral aspect of same external sac, <3. C, Transverse section through 
region of colleteric glands, X25. D, Section passing through testes and stalk, X25. 

Fig. 2.—Peltogaster depressus, n. sp. A, From Pagurus capillatus (Benedict), Kodiak Island, Alaska, 
dorsal surface, <5. B, Various retinacula from internal cuticle, 300. C, Transverse section through 
anterior portion of dorsal shield, X18. 

Fig. 3.—Peltogaster boschmae, n. sp. A, From Orthopagurus schmitti (Stevens), San Juan Archipelago, 
Washington, lateral view, <7. B, The same, dorsal surface, with anterior end directed towards the 


left, X7. C, Portion of transverse section at anterior edge of ae, X67. 


CG, colleteric gland; DS, dorsal shield; GN, ganglion, LVD, left vas deferens; MC, mantle cavity; 
MO, mantle opening; RCG, right colleteric gland; RT, right testis; ST, stalk; VM, visceral mass. 











specimens from Nanaimo as representatives of 
a species which differs from Peltogaster pagurt. 
But on the other hand I do not feel justified to 
identify them as P. paguri. For the present it 
is better to wait till more material from the 
locality has been examined.” 

The San Juan Archipelago, from which my 
specimens were obtained, is sufficiently close 
to the Nanaimo region to be considered the 


same general locality and accordingly I identify - 


the Nanaimo specimens with the species de- 
scribed here and name the animal P. boschmae 
in honor of Dr. Boschma. 


Peltogaster depressus, n. sp. 
Fig. 2 

Type.—Off Karluk, Kodiak Island, Alaska, 
31 fathoms, July 19, 1897; one specimen on 
Pagurus capillatus (Benedict), Albatross coll. 
U.S.N.M. 80476. 

Additional specimen.—Bering Sea, 57° 43’ 
00” N., 164° 42’ 00” W., 31 fathoms, July 29, 
1893; one specimen on Pagurus capillatus 
(Benedict), Albatross coll. 

The hosts in both instances are males of 
15-16 mm carapace length, and the parasites 
were attached to the abdomen, ventrolateral 
to the first pleopod, with their longitudinal axis 
parallel to that of the host. Both specimens 
have been sectioned, and the slides of the type 
are in the U. 8. National Museum. 

Diagnosis.—Sac flattened in dorsoventral 
direction, mantle opening on dorsal side near 
anterior margin, stalk central arising from 
fusiform dorsal shield. Testes straight, vasa 
deferentia coiled. Colleteric glands adjoining 
anterior portions of testes. Visceral mass fan- 
shaped in cross section. Retinacula consisting 
of two to five spindles.on a prominent ex- 
crescence. 

Description.—Compared with the other spe- 
cies of Peltogaster, this species is remarkably 
flat and broad. The type specimen has the 
following dimensions: 10.5 mm long, 5 mm 
wide, 3 mm thick. The measurements of the 
second are: 19 mm long, 10 mm wide, 5 mm 
thick. 

The smaller parasite is practically straight, 
the larger one bent a little to the right. Both 
are flat dorsally and slightly arched ventrally. 
The mantle opening, at the anterior end, is 
peculiar in being shifted dorsally. It is a small 
aperture surrounded by a very low corrugated 
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papilla. The stalk, approximately central in 
location, is comparatively narrow and arises 
from a fusiform dorsal shield. The insertion of 
the stalk in the body of the host is a heavily 
chitinized holdfast having branched marginal 
projections. 

In both specimens the mantle cavity is spa- 
cious and contains numerous developing eggs. 
The visceral mass in cross section is rather fan- 
shaped, its mesenterial portion being much 
narrower than the broad distal portion which 
is flattened or slightly concave. It is well sup- 
plied with muscles: a circular layer at the 
periphery, and slender bundles at the interior, 
some of which run vertically, others trans- 
versely, and others diagonally. 

In most other details of internal anatomy the 
animals resemble Peltogaster paguri very 
closely. The male genital organs and the col- 
leteric glands are located under the dorsal 
shield, the glands being adjacent to the germi- 
nal or anterior portions of the testes. Coiled 
vasa deferentia pass backwards from the 
tubular testes as in P. paguri and end within 
the limits of the shield. The ganglion lies a 
short distance in front of the blind ends of the 
testes. 

The retinacula that occur on the thin in- 
ternal cuticle furnish further evidence that this 
is a distinct species. Each retinaculum (Fig. 2, 
B) is a rather tall and broad hillock, from the 
sides or summit of which arise two to five 
spindles, or rarely a single spindle. These have 
a more or less pointed extremity and a nar- 
rowed, stalklike basal part. They vary in thick- 
ness and length in the same cluster. Usually 
there is one large spindle 20u to 24y in length 
in each group along with others of lesser length. 
The smallest are 5u to 6u long. In Peltogaster 
paguri the spindles are fairly uniform in size, 
about 16y long, are often single, and arise from 
the summit of a much less prominent excres- 
cence. 


Genus Peltogasterella Kriiger 


Because of the new species described below 
the diagnosis of this genus (Boschma 1933) is 
here amended: 

Gregarious, external sacs elongate, more or 
less cylindrical. Mantle opening at the anterior 
extremity, stalk at or near the posterior ex- 
tremity. Mesentery broad (as in Peltogaster). 
Testes enclosed in a common sac, dorsally 
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situated in the posterior third of the animal. 
Vasa deferentia short, opening backwards into 
the mantle cavity. Colleteric glands near 
middle of body at lateral surfaces of the 
visceral mass, consisting of simple flattened 
cavities. Nauplius larvae, on Paguridea. 

Two species known. 


Peltogasterella socialis Kriiger 
Fig. 5 

Material eramined.—Y aquina Light, Oregon- 
Washington coast, 34 fathoms, September 2, 
1914; 7 specimens of 3-4 mm length on one 
Pagurus alaskensis (Benedict), Albatross coll. 
U.S.N.M. 80461. 

Straits of Juan de Fuca, Wash., 53 fathoms, 
September 2, 1891; 10 specimens of 8 mm 
length on one Pagurus aleuticus (Benedict), 
Albatross coll. U.S.N.M. 80462. 

Kasaan Bay, Prince of Wales Island, south- 
eastern Alaska, 42-47 fathoms, July 1903; 
3 specimens of 7-8 mm length on one Pagurus 
aleuticus (Benedict), Albatross coll. U.S.N.M. 
80466. 
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Northwest of Unimak Island, Alaska, 41 
fathoms, June 24, 1890; 52 specimens of 5-9 
mm length on Pagurus splendescens Owen 
(40 on one host, 12 on another), Albatross coll. 
U.S.N.M. 80467. 

Alaska, Bering Sea, 56° 12’ 30’ N., 162° 13’ 
00” W., 47 fathoms, June 28, 1890; 6 specimens 
of 3 mm length on one Pagurus splendescens 
Owen, Albatross coll. U.S.N.M. 80468. 

In external form the specimens conform to 
the descriptions and drawings of previous 
authors (Kriiger, 1912; Potts, 1915; Boschma, 
1933; Hiro, 1935). Boschma is the only one 
who has given details of the internal anatomy, 
and to his description a number of new points 
are here added. ” 

Diagnosis.—Body slender, cylindrical, con- 
cave dorsally; length at least three times the 
breadth; broadest near anterior pole. Stalk 
thin, feebly chitinized, arising dorsally from 
posterior pole. Testes in posterior third of 
body, enclosed in common sac; vasa deferentia 
short and straight, opening posteriorly. Col- 
leteric glands simple, placed slightly posterior 
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Fig. 4.—Peltogasterella subterminalis, n. sp. A, From Pagurus hemphilli (Benedict), San Miguel 





Island, Calif., lateral view of cleared specimen, <8. B, From Orthopagurus schmitti (Stevens), San 
4 uan or Wash., lateral view, <8. C, Stalk of specimen from P. hemphilli, X17. D, Eye of nauplius 
arva, <400. 

Fig. 5.—Peltogasterella socialis Kriiger. A, From ~~ aleuticus (Benedict), Straits of Juan de 
Fuca, Wash., lateral view of cleared specimen, <8. B, From Pagurus splendescens Owen, Alaska; im- 
mature animal with undeveloped mantle opening (at left); dorsolateral view of cleared specimen, 
X13. C, Eye of nauplius larva, X400. D, Saccular type of testis; entire organ dissected from parasite, 
X180. Note pigment spots in testis. 

Fig. 6.—Clistosaccus pagers Lilljeborg. A, Mantle aperture and adjacent area, <7. B, Specimen from 
Pagurus capillatus (Benedict), as a, lateral view, X65. 

MO, mantle opening; S 7, stalk; TZ, testis; VM, visceral mass. 
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to middle of body. Ganglion at extreme an- 
terior end of visceral mass. External cuticle 
smooth, thin; internal cuticle without reti- 
nacula. 

Description.—The specimens examined can 
be divided into two forms, those having tubular 
testes and those with saccular testes. The tubu- 
lar type was found in the parasites on P. 
alaskensis and in those on P. splendescens 
from Alaska, Bering Sea. All other specimens 
had saccular testes (Fig. 5, D). Unfortunately, 
the parasites with tubular testes were all very 
young animals, so a possibility exists that this 
may be a juvenile feature. 

However, the specimens that Boschma 
examined, also parasites of P. alaskensis from 
the same general locality as ours, were mature 
animals of 6 to 8 mm length, and these evi- 
dently possessed tubular testes since he states 
that the testes and vasa deferentia formed a 
more or less straight tube and that the testes 
gradually passed into the vasa deferentia. 

It is relatively easy to see the gross appear- 
ance of the testes of Peltogasterella, previous to 
sectioning, by examining the animal in a clear- 
ing oil which renders it transparent. We used 
tetralin (tetrahydronaphthalene) for this pur- 
pose. Viewed in this way, the tubular testes of 
a 4-mm animal were found to measure 360yu 
in length and 108 in width for the left testis 
and 328y in length and 99u in width for the 
right testis. Measurements of saccular testes 
from 6-to-7 mm animals gave lengths varying 
from 167, to 184 and an average width of 85y. 
In the case of the saccular testes the vasa 
deferentia emerge quite abruptly. 

Since in all other structural details these two 
forms of Peltogasterella seem identical, I do not 
think it necessary to separate them into differ- 
ent species, particularly since we cannot be 
sure which form of testes Kriiger’s type speci- 
mens possessed. 

Regardless of whether the testes are tubular 
or saccular, they are always enclosed in a 
common sac, a feature that Boschma fails to 
mention but that evidently existed in his speci- 
mens as evidenced by his figure 6. This sac is 
filled with a mesenchymatous tissue in which 
the gonads are embedded. The testes proper 
are comparatively thin-walled with a distinct 
basement membrane. In the majority of cases 
they contain brownish pigment spots. 

The vasa deferentia, which are included in 
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the sac only at their point of origin, diverge to 
open on the lateral surfaces of the mesentery. 
They are relatively thin, short and uncoiled. 

The colleteric glands, seen in cross sections 
as comparatively tall, narrow sacs with a 
simple unfolded lumen, extend in mature ani- 
mals about 300u in a dorsoventral direction 
along the lateral surfaces of the visceral mass in 
a locus slightly posterior to the center of the 
body. At the very beginning of the visceral 
mass, a small ganglion is located. 

The mantle is uneven in thickness, varying 
from 20u to 60yu in the same cross section. Its 
musculature is feebly developed. The external 
cuticle of mature specimens measures 5y to 
Su in thickness. On the thinner internal cuticle 
no retinacula were found. , 

Since the visceral mass in a 6-mm specifnen 
is solidly packed with large eggs, and early 
embryos are likewise present in the mantle 
cavity, it is likely that more than one brood of 
nauplii is produced. The much shrunken 
visceral mass, practically devoid of eggs, oc- 
curring in an 8-mm specimen which has prac- 
tically mature nauplii in the mantle cavity is 
interpreted as a sign of old age. Fifteen nauplii 
from this specimen were measured. They 
varied in length from 207 to 247y with an 
average of 230u. The pigmented eye of the 
nauplius is relatively large, 32u to 36y long, 
and has a characteristic shape (Fig. 5, C). 


Peltogasterella subterminalis, n. sp. 
Fig. 4 


Cotypes.—Off San Juan Island, Wash., 20-30 
fathoms, August 5, 1940; 10 specimens, of 4 
to 5 mm length on two Orthopagurus schmitti 
(Stevens), Roland Walker and Melville Hatch 
coll. 

Additional specimens.—Cuylers Harbor, San 
Miguel Island, Calif., July 1939; 35 specimens 
of 5 to 6.5 mm length on six Pagurus hemphilli 
(Benedict), Museum of History, Science and 
Art, Los Angeles, Calif. U.S.N.M. 80464. 

Stephens Passage, Alaska, 198 fathoms, 
July 14, 1903; 4 specimens of 5 mm length on 
one Pagurus aleuticus (Benedict), Albatross 
coll. U.S.N.M. 80463. 

Afognak Bay, Afognak Island, Alaska, 19 
fathoms, August 3, 1903; 15 specimens of 3 
to 5 mm length on one Pagurus dalli (Bene- 
dict), Albatross coll. U.S.N.M. 80459. 

Alaska Peninsula, 54° 55’ 00’ N., 159° 52’ 
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00” W., 35 fathoms, August 4, 1888; 12 speci- 
mens of 3 mm length on one Pagurus splen- 
descens Owen, Albatross coll. U.S.N.M. 80480. 

The specimens on Orthopagurus schmitti 
from the Friday Harbor region (San Juan 
Island) have been selected as the cotypes. Four 
of these were sectidned and two macerated in 
an effort to discover retinacula. The remainder 
have been deposited in the collections of the 
United States National Museum. One speci- 
men from each of the other hosts was likewise 
sectioned, and some others were examined 
either cleared or as stained whole mounts. 

Diagnosis.—External form slender, cylindri- 
cal; mantle opening at anterior extremity, 
tilted dorsally; stalk near posterior extremity 
but not terminal, arising from a thin conical 
shield. External cuticle thin, smooth; internal 
cuticle without retinacula. Male genital glands 
saccular, pigmented, in front of stalk; vasa 
deferentia short, straight, opening posteriorly. 
Colleteric glands simple, in anterior half of 
body. Ganglion at anterior end of visceral mass. 

Description—These parasites differ exter- 
nally from P. socialis in being smaller and more 
uniform in diameter with a stalk that arises 
from a slightly elevated conical shield near the 
posterior end but never terminal in position 
(hence the specific name subterminalis). In- 
ternally, the chief difference lies in the position 
of the colleteric glands which are farther for- 
ward than in P. socialis. Moreover, this species 
appears to average fewer specimens per host 
than is the case with its congener socialis. 

The largest specimen encountered measured 
6.5 mm in length. The average length of 21 
adult individuals was 5.2 mm. Width and 
thickness are approximately equal, varying 
from 1.2 to 1.7 mm in adult specimens. 

The mantle, which measures from 20 to 50u 
in thickness, has rather numerous lacunae and 
well-developed bands of circular muscle. Longi- 
tudinal muscle fibers are practically restricted 
to the ventral side of the animal where they 
interrupt the circular layer. The external 
cuticle is 4u to 8u thick. 

The visceral mass appears rounded in cross 
sections of immature animals, but becomes 
laterally compressed when embryos are present 
in the mantle cavity. On the lateral edges of 
the visceral mass are to be found the paired 
colleteric glands, the left gland being slightly 
anterior to the right. Their position is a little 
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less than half the distance from anterior to 
posterior ends of the animal. The dorsoventral 
height of these glands, measured at the highest 
portion, is 200u to 225y; the lateral width about 
90u to 140p. 

The testes lie in front of the stalk, often so 
close that the shield covers them. As is the 
case with the colleteric glands, the left testis 
begins a little anterior to the right, and is often 
larger. The tested have a length of 215y to 250u 
and a maximum width of 110y to 130g. As in 
P. socialis both are enclosed in a single sac and 
have a well-defined basement membrane. The 
vasa deferentia are likewise similar to those 
of P. socialis. 

A ganglion is present at the anterior extrem- 
ity of the visceral mass and a sheet of what may 
be nervous tissue is sometimes seen as a thin 
transverse band between the ovaries and male 
genita! organs. 

The nauplii of this species differ from those 
of P. socialis in their smaller size and in the 
size and shape of the pigmented eye (Fig. 4, 
D). Twelve measured specimens averaged 202y 
in length (max. 216u, min. 1904) and 135 in 
width (max. 148u, min. 126z). The eye meas- 
ures 22u to 27u in length as compared with 
32u to 36u for socialis. : 

There is a small gregarious European pelto- 
gastrid, Gemmosaccus sulcatus*? (Lilljeborg), 
which presents some points of resemblance to 
this new species of Peltogasterella. In both, the 
stalk is posterior and the testes are saccular 
and pigmented. But in Gemmosaccus the stalk 
is located at a distance of about two-thirds 
from the anterior end, while here the distance 
is greater, being about five-sixths of the total 
length. Moreover, the finer points of the in- 
ternal anatomy of subterminalis such as the 
conspicuous testicular sac, and the character 
of the nauplius larvae likewise, definitely place 
it in the genus Peltogasterella. 

This general resemblance of our species to 
Gemmosaccus sulcatus suggests that Kriiger’s 
report of finding the latter species on the coast 
of Japan may be erroneous. Kriiger’s (1912) 
account is brief and unsatisfactory, and it may 
be that the parasites he called Peltogaster sui- 
catus were actually Peltogasterella of the species 
described here. 


2 This species also occurs in the literature under 
the names Peltogaster sulcatus or Chlorogaster 
sulcatus. 
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Angulosaccus, n. gen. 


Diagnosis.—Gregarious, body elongate, pos- 
terior portion reflexed laterally. Mantle open- 
ing at anterior extremity, stalk dorsal at the 
angle between anterior and posterior arms. 
Mesentery and visceral mass broad. Ganglion 
near anterior end. Colleteric glands simple. 
Testes saccular, paired, situated in front of 
stalk, with vasa deferentia emerging anteriorly. 
On Paguridea. 

Genotype.—Angulosaccus tenuis, n. sp. 

In all respects, except one, Angulosaccus 
conforms to the structural characteristics of 
the Peltogasteridae. The forwardly directed 
vasa deferentia, however, constitute a unique 
feature, certainly of generic significance, al- 
though not important enough in my opinion 
to justify setting up a new family. Inclusion of 
this new genus in the Peltégasteridae, necessi- 
tates, however, a redefinition of the family, 
since in all known genera of Peltogasteridae, 
except Angulosaccus, the testes open back- 
wards into the mantle cavity. For the latest 
diagnosis of the family see van Baal (1937). 


Angulosaccus tenuis, n. sp. 
Figs. 1; 7, A 


Cotypes.—Off Washington, 47° 22’ 00” N., 
125° 48’ 30” W., 877 fathoms, June 29, 1889; 
12 specimens on one Parapagurus armatus 
Benedict, Albatross coll. U.S.N.M. 80479. 

Of the 12 specimens attached to the abdomen 
of the host, two were made into stained whole 
mounts, two were cut into serial sections, and 
one damaged specimen was used to study the 
nature of the cuticula. 

Diagnosis.—Body slender, broadest near an- 
terior end, posterior third reflexed dextro- 
laterally. Testes immediately in front of stalk, 
with straight vasa deferentia opening ante- 
riorly. Colleteric glands about midway between 
stalk and mantle opening. No retinacula. 

Description.—In external form the sacs are 
long, slender, and cylindrical, and are sharply 
bent at the region of the stalk so that the ani- 
mal is somewhat V-shaped, but with the pre- 
peduncular arm considerably longer than the 
postpeduncular. The anterior arm is curved in 
a dorsosinistral direction, and at its forward 
extremity a small inconspicuous mantle open- 
ing is present. . 
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Eleven of the specimens are almost identical 
in size, measuring about 10 mm in length for 
the anterior arm and from 3 to 4 mm in length 
for the posterior arm. From a maximum width 
of 3 mm near the mantle opening, the sac tapers 
to a width of 1.5 mm within the first half of 
its length and thereafter remains relatively 
uniform to the posterior extremity, which de- 
creases slightly to 1 mm in width. One speci- 
men was very small, having a total length of 
5.3 mm of which 3.8 mm represented the an- 
terior arm. 

The external cuticle is smooth and about 5yu 
thick. The internal cuticle lacks retinacula. 
Because the soft tissues of the mantle had, to 
a large extent, disintegrated, as is to be ex- 
pected in specimens preserved for more than 
half a century, nothing further could be learned 
about the nature of the mantle. 

The mesentery and visceral mass are broad 
and extend the whole length of the sac.’ In the 
entire region in front of the colleteric glands the 
visceral mass, in both sectioned specimens, has 
a rather broad midventral notch. Since preser- 
vation occurred shortly after the animals had 
released eggs into the mantle cavity, the 
visceral mass contained only a pair of thin ir- 
regular egg cords, which could be traced to 
their connections with the colleteric glands. 

A small ganglion is located in the mesentery 
a short distance behind the mantle opening. 

The colleteric glands, found on the dorso- 
lateral sides of the visceral mass a little more 
than halfway between the mantle opening and 
the stalk, have a simple undivided lumen. They 
measure 225u to 300u in a dorsoventral direc- 
tion, 100u to 135 laterally, and 325u to 450u 
in anteroposterior direction.. 

The two saccular testes lie dorsally, just in 
front of the stalk. They are comparatively 
small, measuring 2504 to 265y in length and 
170 to 180u in width. The thin vasa deferentia 
are not coiled and run forward a distance of 
300u to 450u, being therefore longer than the 
testes. Each vas is lined with chitin through- 
out its length. 

The stalk is fairly broad and arises from a 
disk-shaped plate. Both are chitinized, but not 
heavily so, the chitin measuring 20u to 30z 
in thickness. 

The curious shape of this species is remi- 
niscent of that of Gemmosaccus delagei de- 
scribed by Duboseq (1912) from the coast of 
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F rance, except that the latter species is bent 
in a ventral direction. 


Family CuiistosaccipaE Boschma 


Genus Clistosaccus Lilljeborg 
Clistosaccus paguri Lilljeborg 


Figs. 6; 7, B 


This is the only known species of the genus 
Clistosaccus. It has been found on the following 
hermit crabs: Pagurus bernhardus, Anapagurus 
chiroacanthus and A.. forbest, and Pagurus 
pubescens. All previous records are from the 
North Atlantic region. I am now able to report 
its occurrence in the North Pacific and add 
several new hosts. 

This animal is also referred to in the litera- 
ture as Apeltes paguri Lilljeborg, but Boschma 
(1928) has shown that the two alleged species 
are different stages of one species only, Clisto- 
saccus being the younger form, Apeltes the 
older mature form. 

Material examined.—Bering Sea, 54° 48’ 007’ 
N., 165° 13’ 30” W., 70 fathoms, June 24, 1890; 
five specimens on five Pagurus capillatus (Bene- 
dict), Albatross coll. U.S.N.M. 80474. 

South of Alaska Peninsula, 54° 20’ 30” N., 
163° 37’ 00” W., 61 fathoms, May 21, 1890, 
one specimen on one Pagurus capillatus (Bene- 
dict), Albatross coll. U.S.N.M. 80460. 

South of Alaska Peninsula, 54° 05’ 30” N.., 
162° 54’ 00” W., 49 fathoms, May 21, 1890; 
three specimens on two Pagurus dalli <Bene- 
dict), Albatross coll. U.S.N.M. 80475. 
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Kodiak Island, Alaska, off Karluk Head, 122 
fathoms, July 19, 1897; three specimens on one 
Pagurus splendescens Owen, Albatross coll. 
U.S.N.M. 80473. 

The 12 specimens varied from 7 to 25 mm 
in length. The mantle opening when present 
has the appearance of an arched cleft on the 
summit of a short, smooth elevation. The arms 
of the opening enclose a pluglike extension of 
the visceral mass which projects to the exterior. 
Lilljeborg (1861) described the mantle opening 
of Apeltes ( =Clistosaccus) as having an inferior 
border in the form of an obtuse point. If 
‘“‘dorsal’’ is substituted for “inferior” this de- 
scription is essentially correct. All but two of 
the specimens had this type of opening; one, 
the smallest of 7 mm length, lacked a mantle 
opening; the other, of 10 mm length, had the 
beginning of a mantle opening, which had not 
yet perforated. 

Boschma (1928) remarks that older speci- 
mens of Clistosaccus can not usually be dis- 
tinguished from ‘Peltogaster paguri without 
recourse to microscopic sections. There are, 
however, good external diagnostic features. The 
stalk of attachment in Clistosaccus is broad, in 
P. paguri it is much narrower; Clistosaccus 
completely lacks the thick chitinous dorsal 
shield (hence ‘‘A peltes’’) which in P. paguri ex- 
tends prominently .anteriorly and posteriorly 
from the stalk and is the feature that suggested 
the name Peltogaster.* Moreover, at no stage in 


3? Rathke, who gave the name to the genus, was 
mistaken in considering the shield-bearing surface 
as the “‘gaster” or ventral side of the animal. 





Fig. 7.—A, Angulosaccus tenuis n. gen. and sp., on Parapagurus armatus Benedict, Washington. 


B, Clistosaccus paguri Lilljeborg on Pagurus capillatus (Benedict), Alaska. Both natural size. 
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development does Peltogaster have a mantle 
opening like that described above for Clistosac- 
cus. 

Two specimens were sectioned and compared 
with material from the North Atlantic, but no 
essential difference could be detected between 
east and west coast animals. The single sac- 
like testis in the anterior region with its two 
short vasa deferentia and the lobulated col- 
leteric gland at the posterior end of the visceral 
mass are as described by Boschma. Likewise, 
his statement that the internal cuticle lacks 
retinacula can be confirmed. 

It may be mentioned that the visceral mass 
in normal specimens reaches only to the poste- 
rior margin of the stalk, which is located in 
the posterior half of the body, at variable rela- 
tive distances from the middle. There is thus a 
fairly extensive post-peduncular region often 
present where internal organs are lacking. 


Family Uncertain 


Genus Thompsonia Kossmann - 
Thompsonia sp. 


Material examined.—San Juan Archipelago, 
Wash., off False Bay, San Juan Island, 10-20 
fathoms, Aug. 5, 1940; seven specimens on one 
Orthopagurus schmitti (Stevens), Roland Walk- 
er and Melville Hatch coll. 

These parasites are small ovoid or pear- 
shaped sacs attached to the dorsal surface of 
the anterior abdominal segments of the host. 
The stalk of attachment is very short and has 
a proximal constriction. Stumps or sears of 
about 20 stalks are present on the abdomen in 
addition to the 7 stalked sacs still remaining. 
These sacs were mature since they contain cy- 
pris larvae. 

The body of the parasite, exclusive of the 
stalk, measures 1.2 to 1.5 mm in length and 0.8 
to 1.0 mm in thickness. The stalk is one-sixth 
or less the length of the body. The cypris 
larvae appear to lack pigmented eyes. 

Boschma (1933) is of the opinion that in the 
present state of our knowledge it is impossible 
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to decide which of the named forms of Thomp- 
sonia are distinct species. In accordance with 
this view I believe it best not to give a specific 
name to these specimens on Orthopagurus. The 
host, however, constitutes a new record for this 
genus. The parasites have been deposited in 
the collections of the United States National 
Museum. 
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ZOOLOGY .—Nemerteans from the northwest coast of Greenland and other Arctic 
seas.| Westey R. Con, Scripps Institution of Oceanography. (Communi- 


cated by Watpo L. ScxmirTT.) 


A small collection containing 12 speci- 
mens of nemerteans was obtained in July, 
1940, by Capt. Robert A. Bartlett at depths 
of 23 to 115 meters off the northwest coast 
of Greenland. The four species represented 
are of interest because none of them had 
been reported previously from that locality. 
All, however, had been collected formerly 
from other portions of the coast of Green- 
land and elsewhere in the Arctic. In this 
paper the distribution of each of these 
species as known at the present time is in- 
dicated, and a supplementary account is 
given of such organ systems as had hereto- 
fore been inadequately described. A list of 
the 30 other species that have been found 
in the Arctic is appended, with the geo- 
graphical distribution of each. 


Tubulanus annulatus (Montagu) 


Gordius annulatus Montagu, 1804. 
Carinella annulata Birger, 1895, 1903. 


One incomplete individual was dredged at a 
depth of 50 to 115 meters 1 mile northwest of 
Conical Rock. This specimen is 3 to 4 mm in 
width, indicating an individual having a total 
length of 20 to 30 cm when living. 

This species is widely distributed on the 
eastern shores of the North Atlantic, from 
Norway and Great Britain to the Mediter- 
ranean; it has also been found in the South 
Atlantic, near the Cape of Good Hope (Stimp- 
son, 1856). It is closely similar to- 7. nothus 
Birger, which has likewise been found near the 
Cape of Good Hope (Wheeler, 1934). In the 
Arctic it was previously dredged near King 
Karl Land; also off Cape Platen and in the 
Karajek Fiord, Greenland. Only a few other 
species of nemerteans are known to have such 
an extensive geographical distribution. 


Micrura purpurea (Dalyell) 


Gordius purpureus spinifer Dalyell, 1853. 
Micrura purpurea Joh. Miller, 1858; Biirger, 
1903. 


1 Contribution of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, University of California, new ser., 


no. 217. Received October 27, 1943. 


Four large individuals evidently belonging to 
this species were dredged at depths of 45 to 115 
meters 1 mile northwest of Conical Rock, 
northwest Greenland. The specimens after 
preservation measured 60 to 90 mm in length 
and 4 to 5 mm in width, indicating a length in 
life of 150 mm or more. As is the case with 
many other invertebrates, these worms fre- 
quently reach a larger size in the Arctic than in 
warmer regions. Individuals from the coast of 
Scotland average considerably larger than 
those of the same species in the Mediterranean 
and if the speaimens in this collection are cor- 
rectly identified, those of the Arctic regions 
become even larger. The same condition holds 
for Tubulanus annulatus. 

This species is common on the European 
coasts from Scotland to the Mediterranean. It 
occurs from the intertidal zone to a depth of 
200 meters or more. In the Arctic it was previ- 
ously reported from Karajak Fiord, Green- 
land; also from Hinlopen Strait at a depth of 80 
meters. 


Cerebratulus barentsi Biirger, 1895 


One incomplete specimen measuring 11 mm 
in width was dredged at a depth of 24 meters 
off the north shore of Wolsterholm Sound, 
northwest Greenland. The deep reddish brown 
pigmentation of the body was still retained 
after preservation for three years. 

This species is known only from Arctic seas, 
having been reported from Kara Strait, from 
the sea north of Spitsbergen, Hinlopen Strait, 
Karajak Fiord, Greenland, off Amsterdam Is- 
land, and elsewhere at depths of 40 to 1000 
meters. 


Amphiporus groenlandicus Oersted, 1844 


The collection contained six specimens of 
this common Arctic species. These measured 
66 to 80 mm in length and 4 to 6 mm in width. 
They were dredged off the north shore of 
Wolsterholm Sound, northwest Greenland at 
a depth of about 20 meters. 

These specimens were without ocelli and 
agreed in all essential respects with the pub- 
lished descriptions of this well-known species. 
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Serial sections of one individual showed that 
the internal anatomy conforms with that of 
other individuals described by Birger (1895, 
1903) from other portions of the Arctic seas. 

Since Biirger’s account contained no de- 
scription of the armature of the proboscis nor 
of the reproductive organs, such descriptions 
may be included here. The stylet basis is 
rather slender, conical or elongated pear-shaped 
and about twice as long as the basal diameter. 
In these specimens the bases measure from 
0.08 to 0.10 mm in length and 0.035 to 0.05 mm 
in diameter at the base. 

The central stylet is nearly equal to the 
basis in length. With one exception the pro- 
boscis was provided with 2 pouches, each con- 
taining 3 to 5 accessory stylets. In one of the 
six specimens one of the pouches was divided 
into two parts. The number of proboscidial 
nerves varies from 16 to 18, 

The cerebral sense organs are large and situ- 
ated immediately anterior to the brain, with 
posterior extensions on the ventral sides of the 
dorsal ganglia. Large nerves unite them with 
the dorsal ganglia and from each of them a 
slender canal extends forward to open ventro- 
laterally in an oblique groove near the tip of 
the head. 

The nephridia extend forward as far as the 
lateral borders of the brain. Near the posterior 
end of the nephridial system a large efferent 
duct opens ventrolaterally on each side of the 
body. The intestinal caecum extends forward 
nearly to the brain and sends lateral branches 
as far as the dorsal sides of the dorsal ganglia. 

The gonads are much more numerous than 
the intestinal diverticula, as many as four or 
even six Ovaries or spermaries being cut in a 
single transverse section of the body. They are 
situated both dorsally and ventrally to the 
lateral nerve cords, but the genital ducts with 
few exceptions open dorsolaterally. 

Each of the six specimens was infested by 
protozoan parasites. These were most abun- 
dant within the blood vessels but others were 
imbedded in the adjacent connective tissue 
parenchyma. 

This species is widely distributed in Arctic 
seas, having been reported from both the east- 
ern and western coasts of Greenland, from 
Hinlopen Strait, Barents Sea, and from the 
waters off King Karl Land, Jena Island, Franz 
Joseph Land, and Spitsbergen at depths of 4 to 
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450 meters. A similar species, A. caecus Verrill, 
was dredged at a depth of about 35 meters off 
the New England coast north of Block Island, 
Mass. Coe (1943) suggested the possibility that 
the two supposed species may later prove to be 
specifically identical. 

Other species previously reported from the 
Arctic seas include the following: 

Tubulanus groenlandicus (Bergendal). North 
Greenland. 

Lineus koalensis Uschakow. Barents Sea. 

Lineus maris-albi Uschakow. White Sea. 

Lineus ruber (O. F. Miiller). Circumpolar; 
coasts of Siberia; Greenland; Norway and 
Great Britain to Mediterranean; Madeira and 
South Africa, Labrador to southern New Eng- 
land; Alaska to California. 

Lineus saint-hilairi Uschakow. White Sea. 

Micrura impressa (Stimpson). Bering Strait. 

Micrura lithothamnii Uschakow. Kola Fiord. 

Cerebratulus brevis Uschakow. White Sea. 

Cerebratulus fuscus (McIntosh). Off the 
coasts of Greenland and elsewhere in Arctic 
seas; Great Britain and Norway to Mediter- 
ranean. 

Cerebratulus_greenlandicus Punnett. Green- 
land and North Greenland. 

Cerebratulus marginatus Renier (=C. fuscus 
Verrill). From off King Karl Land, Bremer 
Sound, Hinlopen Strait, Amsterdam Island, 
and East Spitsbergen. This species has a wide 
circumpolar distribution, being found on Euro- 
pean coasts as far south as Madeira; on the 
eastern North American coast southward to 
Cape Cod and farther south in the offshore 
current; on the western North American coast 
southward to southern California and in the 
western Pacific as far south as Japan. 

Cerebratulus melanops Coe and Kunkel. Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and northward. 

Cerebratulus rigidus Isler. Novaya Zemlya. 

Cerebratulus zachsi Uschakow. White Sea 
and Kara Strait. 

Emplectonema derjugint Uschakow. Kola 
Fiord, Barents Sea. 

Emplectonema neesi (Oersted). Coasts of 
Greenland, Iceland, Norway and Great Britain 
to Mediterranean. , 

Nemertopsis actinophila Birger. Coasts of 
Baren Island; Ross Island; King Karl Land; 
Lomme Bay; Hinlopen Strait; from low-water 
mark to 240 meters. 

Amphiporus angulatus (Fabricius). This com- 
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mon and widely distributed Arctic species 
appears to have been described also by Verrill 
as A. stimpsoni, A. heterosorus, A. multisorus, 
and A. superbus; also by Punnett as A. thomp- 
soni and in part as A. arcticus. Greenland, 
Baffin Bay, Davis Strait, Labrador, Nova 
Scotia, and southward to Cape Cod on or near 
the coast and farther south beneath the off- 
shore Arctic current. On the west coast of 
North America the species extends from the 
Arctic Ocean through Bering Sea, along the 
coast of Alaska and southward to Point Con- 
ception, California. On the Asiatic coast it 
occurs from Kamchatka to Japan. 

Amphiporus hastatus McIntosh. Coasts of 
southern Greenland and northern Europe. 

Amphiporus lactifloreus Johnston. Shores of 
Arctic and North Atlantic Oceans, extending 
southward to the Mediterranean Sea and on 
the American coast to Cape Cod; intertidal 
zone to 200 meters. 

Amphiporus littoralis (Uschakow), Gurjano- 
vella littoralis Uschakow. Barents Sea, White 
Sea. 

Amphiporus macracanthus Coe. Arctic coast 
of Alaska. 

Amphiporus murmanicum Uschakow. Kola 
Fiord. 

Amphiporus pulcher (Johnston). Coasts of 
Spitsbergen, Norway, and Great Britain to 
Mediterranean; Greenland to .Massachusetts 
Bay. Some of the specimens described by 
Punnett as A. arcticus evidently belonged to 
this species. 

Tetrastemma albicollis Uschakow. Kola Fiord. 

Tetrastemma arctica Uschakow. White Sea, 
Novaya Zemlya. 

Tetrastemma candidum Miller. Circumpolar; 
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Greenland to Madeira; South Africa; Alaska to 
Mexico. 

Tetrastemma laminariae Uschakow. Kola 
Fiord; Novaya Zemlya. 

Uniporus borealis (Punnett). Davis Strait. 

Drepanophorus crassus Quatrefages. Widely 
distributed in Arctic, Antarctic and Tropics; 
dredged at a depth of 250 meters near Franz 
Joseph Land; coasts of Europe, Madeira, 
Mauritius, Kerguelen, Samoa, Tonga, Panama, 
West Indies. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY AND AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
549TH MEETING 


The 549th meeting (59th annual meeting) — 


was held at the Cosmos Club on January 14, 
1943. The reports of officers for 1942 were read 
and accepted. The membership of committees 
for 1943 was announced. Dr. P. Hontc, com- 
missioner of the Board for the Netherlands- 
Indies, Surinam, and Curacao, spoke on 
Agriculture and nutrition in the Netherlands 
Indies. 


550TH MEETING 


The 550th meeting was held at the Cosmos 
Club on February 11, 1943. Dr. C. B. Purves, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
spoke on The distribution of unsubstituted hy- 
droxyl groups in some technical cellulose acetates 
and ethers. 

551st MEETING 


The 551st meeting and the annual dinner of 
the Society were held at the Y.W.C.A. on 
March 11, 1943. The Hillebrand Prize for 1942 
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was awarded to J. F. Scuarrer, of the Geo- 
physical Laboratory, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, in recognition of his work on 
phase relations in silicate systems. Dr. N. L. 
Bowen, of the University of Chicago, spoke 
on High temperature chemistry of the silicates. 


552p MEETING 


The 552d meeting was held at the Cosmos 
Club on April 8, 1943. Dr. R. W. Carrns, di- 
rector of the Experiment Station, Hercules 
Powder Co., addressed the Society on The 
properties of explosives. 


553p MEETING 


The 553d meeting was held jointly with the 
Washington Academy of Sciences in the audi- 
torium of National Museum on April 22, 1943. 
Dr. Linus Paving, of the California Institute 
of Technology, spoke on Chemical studies of 
the structure of antibodies. 


554TH MEETING 


The 554th meeting was held at the Catholic 
University of America on May 13, 1943. At the 
conclusion of a general meeting, the following 
divisional meetings were held: 


Biochemistry, J. P. GrEENsTEIN, presiding 

The effect of dietary deficiency of certain B 
vitamins on the growth of tumors. Haroun P. 
Morais (National Cancer Institute). 

New tests in the guanidine field. M. X. Suut- 
van (Georgetown University). 

A histochemical analysis of thyroid colloid. 
I. GersH (U. 8S. Naval Hospital). 


Organic Chemistry, Howarp 8. Mason, presiding 

The preparation of diazomethane. F. O. Rice, 
Ravpx Roserts, and H. P. Warp (Catholic 
University). 

A survey of some researches on ketones and di- 
ketones. R. P. Barnes (Howard University). 

Explanation of some reactions in the carbo- 
hydrate field by application of the concept of suc- 
cessive electron displacement. H. S. IsBeuu 
(National Bureau of Standards). 

Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry, 
H. P. Warp, presiding 

The electron microscope in ceramics. H. F. 
McMoropie (National Bureau of Standards). 

Separation of small amounts of chromium from 
vanadium with ethyl acetate. Marcaret D. 
Foster (U. 8. Geological Survey). 
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Determination of glass in Po.tland cement. 
Armin W. Heuz (National Bureau of Stand- 
ards). 


Physical Chemistry, DARRELL V. StcKMAN, 
presiding 

The effect of hydrogen-ion concentration on 
overvoltage. G. E. Kimpati (Columbia Uni- 
versity). 

Calculation of vapor pressure. F. R. Br- 
cHowsky (Catholic University). 

Investigation of the structure of the wool fiber 
by the electron microscope. CHARLES W. Hock 
and H. F. McMurpie (Textile Foundation 
and National Bureau of Standards). 


555TH MEETING 


The 555th meeting was held at the Cosmos 
Club on October 14, 1943. Dr. H. Marx, of 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, spoke 
on The elasticity of high polymers. 


556TH MEETING 


The 556th meeting was held at the Cosmos 
Club on November 11, 1943. Dr. H. A. Bru- 
son, Resinous Products and Chemical Co., 
spoke on Newer developments in phenolic- 
formaldehyde resins. The election of officers for 
1944 was held with the following results: Presi- 
dent, E. R. Smrru; Secretary, M. M. Harine; 
Treasurer, L. A. Surnn; Councilors, F. G. 
Brickweppg, N. L. Drakes, H. L. HALLER, 
R. M. Hann, 8. B. Henpricks, J. H. HispBEN, 
B. H. Nicoutet, I. C. Scuoonover, J. R. 
Spires, M. X. Sutiivan, E. Wicuers; Man- 
agers, J. J. Faney, R. Grucurist, W. L. Hatt, 
A. T. McPuerson, C. E. Wuire, J. K. Wore. 


557TH MEETING 


The 557th meeting was held at the George 
Washington University on November 24, 1943. 
After a general meeting, the following group 
meetings were held: 


Biochemistry, M. X. Suuuivan, presiding 

Chemistry of the castor bean allergen. JosEPH 
R. Spres and E. J. Couuson (Allergen Investi- 
gation, Agricultural Research Administration) 

The successful treatment of blood dyscrastas by 
a new member of the vitamin B complex. 

The reduction of 2,4,6-trinitrotoluene by tissues 
in vitro. Benton B. Westra. (National Insti- 
tute of Health). 
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Organic Chemistry, W. Warp Pieman, presiding 

Precise macroanalysis of carbon and hydrogen 
by combustion. D. D. Waeman and F. D. Ros- 
stnt (National Bureau of Standards). 

A study of the in vivo conversion of methionine 
to cystine by means of the carbon and sulphur 
isotopes. G. K1ttmEr (University of Maryland). 

Choice of reagents in the Diels-Alder synthesis 
of compounds with angle groups. L. W. Butz, 
M. Orcuin, W. Nupensere, B. M. Gappis, 
and E. W. J. Burz (Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry). 

A probable relationship between turanose and 
maltose. C. 8S. Hupson (National Institute of 
Health). 

Acetolysis of trimethylene-d-munnitol; 2,5- 
Methylene-d-Mannitol. A. T. Ness, R. M. 
Hann, and C. 8. Hupson (National Institute 
of Health). 


Physical Chemistry, F. D. Rosstn1, presiding 

Significance of internal structure in gelatiniz- 
ing stlicate minerals. K. J. Murata (U. 8. Geo- 
logical Survey). 

Standards for pH determinations. Rocser G. 
Bates (Nationai Bureau of Standards). 

Time-temperature freezing and melting curves. 
Avueustus R. Guascow, Jr., Wituram J. 
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Tay Lor, and Freperick D. Rossrn1 (National 
Bureau of Standards). 


Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry, 
Ra.eiecu GILcurist, presiding 

Determination of boron in steel and iron by the 
distillation-titration (Chapin) method. Joun L. 
Hacue (National Bureau of Standards). 

Determination of beryllium in ores. Rouun E. 
Stevens and Maxwe.i K. Carron (U. S. 
Geological Survey). 

Analytical separations by means of controlled 
hydrolytic precipitation. RALEIGH GILCHRIST 
(National Bureau of Standards). 


558TH MEETING 


The 558th meeting was held in the audi- 
torium of the National Museum on December 
9, 1943. Dr. R. D. Coeur, of the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, spoke on Fer- 
mentation as a tool in the industrial utilization 
of farm products, Dr. C. A. Browne, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, addressed the Society in commemoration 
of the 50th anniversary of its affiliation with 
the American Chemical Society. 

Epaar Reynoups Sairu, Secretary 


Obituaries 


Aves HrpwiiKa, founder of physical anthro- 
pology in America, former president of this 
AcaDEMY, and one of the world’s foremost 
anthropologists, died in Washington on Sep- 
tember 5, 1943. Born at Humpolec, Bohemia, 
March 29, 1869, he came to the United States 
at the age of 13. In 1892 he graduated from the 
Eclectic Medical College, New York City, and 
in 1894 from the New York Homeopathic 
Medical College. In 1894 he became research 
interne at the State Hospital for the Insane, 
Middletown, N. Y., and in 1896 was appointed 
associate in anthropology at the Pathological 
Institute of the New York State Hospitals. 

Hrdlitka’s studies of the American Indian 
began in 1898 with an expedition to Mexico. 
From 1899 to 1902 he made trips to the South- 
west and Mexico for the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

In 1903 Dr. Hrdlitka came to the National 
Museum as an assistant curator to establish a 





Division of Physical Anthropology. In 1910 he 
became curator of the division, a position re- 
tained until 1941 when he retired to continue 
his research as associate in anthropology. To 
enumerate the accomplishments of Dr. Hrd- 
litka’s long and fruitful career and to record the 
profound influence he exerted on physical 
anthropology would require far more space 
than is available here. He published more than 
350 books and articles. He was a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, the American 
Philosophical Society, the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and numerous other 
American and foreign societies. He received 
the honorary degree of D. Nat. Sc. from Briinn 
University in 1926 and Sc.D. from Charles Uni- 
versity, Prague, in 1929. 

Dr. Hrdlitka’s anthropological studies took 
him to many parts of the world. The thousands 
of skulls and skeletons he brought back to the 
National Museum form the nucleus of one of 
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the world’s greatest collections of human 
skeletal material. His six Catalogs of human 
crania in the United States National Museum 
collections, presenting measurements on about 
7,000 non-White crania, constitute one of the 
most valuable sources of basic anthropometric 
data in existence. The seventh catalog, now in 
press, records measurements on 600 skulls ex- 
cavated on Kodiak and the Aleutian Islands 
and comparable data on prehistoric and 
modern Siberian crania measured on his last 
trip to Russia in 1939. This is but one of the 
notable results accruing from Dr. Hrdlitka’s ten 
expeditions to Alaska between 1926 and 1938. 

His volume, The old Americans, 1925, a 
physical study of over 1,000 white Americans 
whose ancestors for three or more generations 
had been born in this country, is the most 
important study of its kind that has been made. 

Hrdlitka’s interest in the origin and an- 
tiquity of the Indian led to critica] examination 
of numerous finds of alleged geologically 
ancient man in America (Skeletal remains at- 
tributed to early man in America, 1907; Early 
man in South America, 1912; and others to 
1937). In each instance his verdict was the 
same—a vigorous denial of antiquity. This un- 
compromising viewpoint was not relaxed even 
in the light of numerous discoveries in the 
West showing association of man with fossil 
vertebrates. 

He made many trips to Europe and other 
parts of the world to examine sites and physical 
remains of paleolithic man (The most ancient 
skeletal remains of man, 1914; The skeletal re- 
mains of early man, 1930). He maintained that 
Neanderthal man was ancestral to Homo 
sapiens, in opposition to the prevailing theory 
that the Neanderthalers were a collateral 
branch that disappeared on the advent of 
modern man. His theory is supported by the 
recent discovery of paleolithic remains in 
Palestine that are intermediate in many re- 
spects between Neanderthal and modern man. 
In 1927 he received the Huxley Medal and 
presented the Huxley Memorial Lecture before 
the Royal Anthropological Society of Great 
Britain on 7'he Neanderthal phase of man. 

In 1918 Dr. Hrdlitka founded the American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology and was 
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largely responsible for establishing the Ameri- 
can Association of Physical Anthropologists in 
1928. The 1940 volume of the Journal was 
published in his honor, on his 70th birthday, 
In Czechoslovakia a similar honor was be- 
stowed by another journal he had helped to 
establish, Anthropologie, the 1929 volume of 
which was issued in commemoration of his 
60th birthday. 

In 1896 Dr. Hrdlitka married Marie §. 
Dieudonnee, who died in 1918. In 1920 he 
married Mina Mansfield, who survives him. 

Henry B. Couns, Jr. 


ALLEN CULLING CLARK, member of this 
Acapremy and one of its vice-presidents for 
many years, died on May 16, 1943. He was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa. on February 23, 
1858, of New England parentage and became 
a resident of the District of Columbia when his 
family moved here in 1863. Educated in the 
District public schools and graduated in law 
from the National University Law School, he 
was admitted to the Bar of the District shortly 
after his twenty-first birthday. 

In 1885 his vision of the future of insurance 
led him to found a company in West Virginia 
that later became the Equitable Life Insurance 
Co., of Washington. As secretary of this firm he 
worked long and earnestly for its growth, the 
entire financial policy being largely directed 
and controlled by him. 

Mr. Clark had a sustained interest in histo- 
rical research. Besides being the author of four 
books, he wrote about 40 historical papers, 
nearly all of which were published in the Rec- 
ords of the Columbia Historical Society. He 
took great care to ensure that his historical 
publications were accurate. Although his liter- 
ary style was regarded as being that of an in- 
dividualist, yet it did catch and hold the inter- 
est of the reader. He was honored each year 
beginning in 1916 by being elected president of 
the District of Columbia Historical Society. 
He was also a member of the Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Mississippi Valley Historical Socie- 
ties. 

Mr. Clark married Sarah Pearce, who died in 
1910. There were four children, all of whom are 
living. 








